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aie I. Bids For the New-Yorker. 

Ou, why did ye bear the warm heart away, 
O’er the ocean-waste to roam ?— 

Or think that the stranger’s smile would repay 
The lost love of its early home? 

The lowliest flower once tended with care 
In the far-off spot of its birth, 

Is prized beyond all that is costly and rare 
In the sunniest clime of the earth. 

The song of the breeze, as it sweeps o’er the hills 
Of the land where the exile may roam, 
Will speak to the heart, and the gurgling rille 
Breathe the many-voiced music of home, 
And the spirit will droop, like a perishing flower 
To which heaven its moisture denies ; 

It will pine for its rest, like a bird in a bower, 
Encaged from the free, blue skies. 

Who, who could live !onely, shut out from his kind? 
Or if ’mid the gay crowd he is thrown, 

How saddening to feel that no kindred mind 
Reflects the warm light of his own!— 


That the gushings of gladness, which knew not control, 
Must henceforth be a fountain sealed, 

And the love and romance of the impassioned soul 
In its innermost depths be concealed !— 


No heart to respond io the tone of the lyre, 

When a plaintive note sighs from its strings— 
No lip to repeat its wild breathings of fire 

In the lay the enthusiast sings! 


In vain would ye teach it forgetfulness then; 
In night’s stillness a sound will be heard, 

Like a long-lost strain, and will murmur again 
Every loving and farewell word. 

And the crushed heart will break—it will break, and alas! 
In its sorrow live brokenly on, - ' 

Till the charm and the beauty from life shall all pass, 
And then, in a moment, ’tis gone! 


Oh, why did ye bear the warm heart away, 
O’er the ocean-waste to roam ?— 

Why think that the stranger’s smile would repay 
The lost love of its early home? 


Oh, leave her not there, in her tomb o’er the deep! 
Let her sleep ‘neath her dear native skies, 

That the eyes which have gazed in her own may weep 
O’er the grave where the minstrel lies. 


Bring her back, bring her back from a foreign strand, 
Though her harp is all unstrung; 
Bring her back—let her rest in her father-land, 


Where her first fond lay was sung! J.C. 





~ For the New-Yorker. 
DOWN-EAST NOTIONS.—NO. IV. 
Port Lanp, Feb. 19, 1839—8 p. m. 

I writs you this in great haste, and without time even to 
verify the whole as I would wish, that you may have some- 
thing to depend upon. What we Down-Easters have been 
© long fearing and trying to avoid by every possible sacrifice, 
thort of our self-respect as a people, and our duty to this 
Commonwealth of Nations, is about to happen. We are on 
the brink of War—open War—with Great Britain. Our 
therifis are in the field, with the whole strength of the coun- 
ty, determined to break up the banded trespassers who have 
been so long wasting the heritage of our fathers, it would 
“em now not only with the knowledge but with the direct 
tad positive encouragement of the British Provincial author- 
“et; and Sir John Harvey, the Lt. Governor of New Bruns- 
ick, is equally determined to support them and to drive us 
of, A conflict, and a bioody one, therefore, if we can get our 
militia into the field soon enough, seems inevitable. 

a cyte tine you receive this, you may look for a movement 
, and probably throughout all New Eng- 





land, gradually extending itself far and wide over the whole 
confederacy, and expresses riding hither and thither, and 
‘mounting in hot haste,’ and troops mustering as in the days 
of the Revolution, until Congress have taken up the matter as 
a national quarrel. We have been very patient—we have 
borne long enough. And much as I grieve at the idea of a 
war with our neighbors and our brethren, still there seems to 
be no alternative but resistance or submission to the grossest 
wrong and the most insulting encroachment upon our clearest 
and best established rights. To arms, then !—to arms !—if 
it must be so; and God strengthen the right! 

Under these circumstances, with the whole country awake 
and resolved to maintain the position our Governor has taken 
—taken, you perceive, with the direct sanction of the Congress 
—it would seem to be hardly worth our while to ask how we 
have been brought to this dire necessity, and by whom. It 
is no time for mutual reproaches when the invader is at the 
door. We have but one duty now: it is to drive him back at 
all hazards; and then, if you please, we may get together and 
quarrel among ourselves about how he came there and who 
brought him there. All I have to say now, therefore, is, that 
if the General Government of our country hed been faithful 
to their sacred charge, this question would have been settled 
generations ago, without a drop of blood shed. A single dash 
of the pen might have done it in 83—in 94—in 98—in 1814, 
and almost at any time up to the period when the Provinces 
being under the guardianship of Sir Howard Douglas, a mil- 
itary man, who saw where our strength lay, and where the 
British possessions were most vulnerable, and from that time 
to this, the system on their part has been one of steady, silent, 
stealthy and continual encroachment, commissioning militia 
officers, justices of the peace, and exercising what we have 
always understood to be concurrent jurisdiction with Maine 
over the disputed territory, since we also have been exercising 
jurisdiction there, incorporating towns, taking census, grant- 
ing titles, &c. &c. But now it turns out that Sir John Har- 
vey claims exclusive jurisdiction over the whole disputed 
territory! and not only that—all which appears by his letter 
to Governor Fairfield—but exclusive jurisdiction, as a thing 
settled and agreed upon between Great Britain and the 
United States! This settles the question! By holding ez- 

lusive p jon, and permitting the land to be stripped of 
the timber, till the controversy is decided—we have nothing 
left. When decided at last, and in our favor, the land would 
be of little or no value without the timber, except as a fron- 
tier; and what he calls the “Disputed Territory Fund,” of 
which we hear to-day for the first time, might, and probably 
would, turn out to be whatever the trespassers might be wil- 
ling to pay as hush money when trapped by those who have 
no writ to trap them—else why are these depredations per- 
mitted, while the wardenship is in the Lieut. Governor of 
New Brunswick? Why are they not put a stop to? 

Observe the growth of these pretensions. First, the British 
want this disputed territory, or a part of it—for they would 
be satisfied with a part—only so much as would secure a com. 
munication between Noya Scotia and Quebec. At Ghent 
they ask for a cession—they propose an exchange for an 
equivalent—and then a variation of the line of frontier. All 
these propositions being met and resisted, they take another 
shape ; and the British negotiators begin to have a “‘ doubt” 
whether the territory in dispute does not already belong to 
them! And so up to 1820—1823. 

The question grows more and more serious. Year after 
year passes over, with continued encroachment on the part of 
the British, and the unattempted exercise of jurisdiction on 
ours, till Baker is carried off by them asa trespasser. We 
resist and Baker is liberated, and the United States take up 
the business in earnest and foot the bill for his indemnity, 
thereby acknowledging the rights of Maine. Other like 
events occur. During a part of this long period, Massachu- 
setts and Maine both had been inthe habit of making surveys 








and sales, and granting titles—nay, taking the trespassers 
found there, and punishing them; and Madawaska was actu- 
ally incorporated by Maine, before Baker was taken, and was 
settled long before the inhabitants took any title from the’ 
British. 


Howard Douglas was Governor. He knew the value of the 
territory in a military point of view. To the Canadas, and 
the British Possessions generally, it was of transcendent im-. 
portance; to New-England and the United States, as a mili- 
tary frontier, it was invaluable. To say nothing of the terri- 
tory itself, which is about one-fourth larger than the whole 
State of Massachusetts, about double the size of Connecticut, 
and containing nearly seven millions of acres of the best tim- 
bered land upon the face of the earth—in this point of view 
alone, as a military frontier, it was incapable of being esti- 
mated. 

And now, one word as to the jurisdiction here claimed by 
the Lieutenant Governor of Nova Scotia. We have always 
supposed it to be a partial and limited concurrent jurisdic- 
tion, at most—never, for an instant, that the British would 
have the insolence to claim an exclusive jurisdiction over the 
whole territory in dispute, else we should have resisted, unto 
blood, long ago. The language held by them has been hitherto 
very equivocal, though growing more and more explicit every 
year. 

From 1793 till 1820, when Maine became a State, there 
was no exercise of jurisdiction on the part of New Brunswick. 
In 1825, Sir Howard Douglas himself says that “ doth par- 
ties claim. and, tt appears, have always exercised an equal 
right over it.” 

In 1827, John Baker, who held by title from Massachusetts 
and Maine, was taken off of his land, carried off to Fredericton, 
and there tried, by the authority of New Brunswick, as a tres- 
passer on Crown Lands. 

As early as Jan. 28, Gov. Lincoln ef Maine says, after hav- 
ing sent Mr. Davies to demand the liberation of Baker— 
“From what has transpired, there is no doubt in my mind 
of the intention of the Government of New Brunswick to 
extend ils jurisdiction, and confirm it, if possible, over the 
whole disputed territory.” There were those, I remember, 
who then thought our Governor unjust toward our magnani- 
mous neighbors, the Provincial British. But let us proceed. 

At length, about 1822, Mr. Livingston, in his negotiation, 
as he calls it, with Sir Charles R. Vaughan, says that “until 
this matter is brought to a final conclusion, the necessity of 
refraining on both sides from any exercise of jurisdiction 
beyond the boundaries now actually possessed, must be ap- 
parent and will no doubt be acquiesced in on the part of his 
Britannic Majesty’s Provinces, as it will be by the United 
States’*! Actually proposing “ to yield up our jurisdiction 
in a territory over which we had exercised an uninterrupted 
jurisdiction for half a century"! 

Here is another step toward concession—a still farther 
sacrifice to avoid a quarrel. But this is not enough to satisfy 
our British brethren. A divided, or concurrent, or partial 
jurisdiction, will never do. They must have the whole—not 
the whole or none, but the whole. 

Not long after this, the British Minister at Washington 
writes Mr. Clay that the Lieutenant Governor of New Bruns- 
wick (Sir Howard Douglas) has come to a “ decided resolu- 
tion” on the subject, and was determined to maintain the 
disputed territory in the same state—(observe the language) 
—‘ in the same state in which his Excellency received it 
after the treaty of Ghent.” You will observe that nothing is 
said here about exclusive jurisdiction over the whole terri- 
tory as claimed now and as Lincoln suspected in 1628 they 
would claim, 





But at the same time that Sir Howard Douglas came to 
this determination, he says that he will take special care to 


But the importance of the question to all parties first began’ 
to be understood by the British about the time when Sir” 
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keep well within the limits of the line of duty marked out 
for him, and, considering the shape which this question is 
now assuming, [this was in 1825,] he will feel it imperative 
on him to apply immediately for still more precise instruc- 
tions for guidance of his conduct ina matter of such delicacy.” 

What these still more precise instructions were, we have 
never been able to ascertain, till the proclamation and letter 


~ of Sir John Harvey made their appearance—the proclamation 


yesterday—the letter to-day. By them it appears that he is 
instrueted to maintain exclusive jurisdiction over the whole 
of the disputed territory! and we have been otherwise and 
before informed thet it would be done, if necessary, with the 
whole force of British America. Be it so!—much as we 
lament the occasion, there is no alternative now. We must 
defend our territory, our sovereignty, our rights, our charac- 
ter, and our people, or become a province of the British Em- 
pire, to be absorbed, county by county, as may suit the con- 
venience or leisure of the New Brunswick Provincial Legia- 
lature. To arms, then !—to arms! JOHN NEAL. 


P. S.—The Governor has just sent a message to the Legis- 
lature, recommending a levy of 10,000 men, and the Legis- 
lature have voted $800,000. uN 

For the New-Yorker. 
ROMANCE. 
UneEartTaHc_y light alike it sheds 
O’er stately dome and rustic cot; 
A magic charm it weaves around 
Our common life, our daily lot. 





It fills our youthful souls with awe, 
When listening to the legend old; 

It haunts the poet’s dream of fame, 
It thrills the heart of warrior bold. 


It pours its rich and glorious light 
O’er lake, and glen, and forest lene; _ 
It wreathes the very woodland flowers 
With grace and freshness not their own. 


It pictures to the maiden fair 
Visions unrealised on earth, 
And whispers to her lover’s heart 
A tale of matchless grace and worth. 
Firmly it clings to hoary age, 
Musing o’er feats of boyish glee, 
As moss the mouldering ruin decks, 
As ivy clasps the withering tree. 


It lurks beneath the sternest mien— 
Not satire’s self can wholly kill; 
No worldly cares its spirit crush, 
Nor time car dim, nor sorrow chill. 
In every human heart there flows 
A sparkling, gushing, restless spring ; 
The banks are green, the flowers are fair, 
The birds upon its margin sing. 
Though oft its wayward course is stayed, 
Though gnarling roots obstruct its way, 
Choked by sere leaves and matted grass, 
Or parched beneath the noontide ray— 


Ever it gushes forth anew, 
Warbling a wild, untutored lay, 
And freshly wells its cooling fount, 
Gladdening each pilgrim’s onward way. A. E. 


From the London Atheneum. 

THE WIDOW BARNABY. By Mrs. Trotiore. 2 vols: Bentley. 

As a distinct personage in our fictitious literature, The 
Widow occupies a place as entirely apart and individual as 
those held in the Italian drama by Arlechino and his brother 
Mimes. We know her points as well as those of the Boba- 
dils and the parasites whom the Elizabethan authors again 
and again presented onthe stage. From the days of Chaucer 
down to those of Mr. Weller the elder—who is, indeed, large- 
ly experienced in her perilous blandishments—whether we 
encounter her in Ireland as Mrs. Brady, figuring away, vis- 
@-vis to the now all but traditional fortune-hunter, or whether 
in Scotland we listen to Burns, the while he encouragingly 
sings concerning her— : 

* The widow can bake, and the widow can brew, 
The widow can shape, and the widow can sew, 
And mony braw things the widow can do— 
Then wap at the window, my laddie;’ 

—at all times, and in all places, The Widow remains one and 
unalterable—a blithe and self-seeking pursuer of every man 
who is marriageable and modest; an wepepethtes ogress 
in the ranks of her own sex; audacious experienced in 





planning ; resolute in obtaining; turning off her deep designs, 
when threatened with discovery, ae Autolycus turned off the 
apprehended mischief of his ballad with a ‘Whoop! do me 
no harm, good man!” making of her weeds a flower-bed un- 
der which lurks artifice and device; calling up the memories 
of a dead husband as a bait to ensnare a living one; loqua- 
cious ; lynx-eyed; eily-tongued ; something like this—‘a mark 
for mockery,’ with whose bereavements satirists, prose and 
verse, make merry, is the Widow in genera!; such a person- 
age is the redoubtable Widow Barnaby in particular; con 

jured up—a jovial, New-Year’s guest—by the busy wand of 
Mrs. Trollope. 

So frequently has it been our unpleasant task to protest 
against the purpose and execution of this lady’s works, that 
it is with great pleasure we recommend our readers to bear 
the Widow company, fearing nothing. They will be presently 
enchained in the interest of the tale; for Mrs. Trollope’s 
usual merit— that of directness of purpose, and a strong be- 
lief and interest in her own subject—does not forsake her in 
the present instance. It must be objected, however, that, 
with her usual merit comes her usual defect. The tale pro- 
ceeds naturally, cheerfully, steadily, till the volume is half 
over; when a harlequinade of forced combinations and im- 
probable adventures commences, wholly needless to the natu- 
ral conclusion of such a story. The Widow’s earlier achieve- 
ments are a genuine and amusing comedy, but her closing 
scenes are bioad and not very sprightly farce. 

It is not our intention to show where comedy ends and 
where farce begins, or to forestall the reader by describing the 
incidents and situations of the drama through which The 
Barnaby ‘ walks in beauty.’ The acceunt of her earliest ex- 
ploits, as Miss Martha Compton, is almost worthy of the au- 
thoress of ‘ Pride and Prejudice ;’ higher praise we scarcely 
know how to give. Very droll, too, is the description of her 
progress to acquaint Aunt Betsy with her coming nuptials; 
when, at length, her father’s narrowing circumstances, and 
her own crows’ feet (hinted at rather than displayed by her 
mirror), leave her no alternative but to requite the patient 
suitor of many years, and condescend to become Mrs. Barna- 
by. The aforesaid Aunt Betsy is a charming character; in 
her honesty and truth of heart a far-away cousin to Jonathan 
Jefferson Whitlaw’s Aunt Cli; bat in shrewdness, eccentrici- 
ty, and refinement to boot, beating the Mississippi squatter’s 
sister hollow. She it is who, like a benevolent fairy, peeps 
out, ever and anon, through the mazes of the story, to assure 
us that Affection, and Good-fortune, and Justice, have not ut- 
terly forsaken the Cinderella of the tale; but are, ultimately, 
to bring to confusion Selfishness and vulgar Pretension. 

Not to become indistinct in our allegories and allusions, it 
may be added that the said Cinderella is an orphan niece of 
Widow Barnaby’s—one of the prettiest and most womanly 
heroines that a Widow Barnaby was ever permitted to tor- 
ment; piloting her way through all conceivable straits with 
a gentleness and a delicacy most loveable to witness, and 
keeping her conquests with even better taste (because more 
artlessly). than she makes them—a maiden, in short, well 
worth the winning of any Colonel Hubert. But we must not, 

When invited by the rose, 

—stop to pick the daisy ; 
or, in our enumeration of Agnes Willoughby’s gifts and graces, 
forget the more prominent airs and absurdities of her tawdry 
auat. Perhaps the sequel of the latter’s most daring matri- 
menial speculation will not be unwelcome to our readers.— 
Mrs. Barnaby, in the course of a tour of observation, falls in 
with a lord, at Cheltenham (for 7'’he Widow dearly loves a 
watering-place) and resolves to make him a prize—half ruins 
herself with display for the occasion, and writes him volumes 
of letters, wherewith he makes himself and friends merry over 
his champagne dinners At length the Widow’s air-castle 
receives a shock by Lord Mucklebury’s sudden departure for 
London. ‘He goes and makes no sign,” but she will not 
admit herself vanquished; she will follow him for law or vic- 
tory. On arriving in London, however, her attorney assures 
her that there is no chance of recovering damages. We shall 
now follow the words of the narrative : 


“Tt was during the hours that intervened between her 
breakfast and this time, tnat the active-minded Mrs. Barnaby 
determined upon making a private visit to Mivart’s Hotel, in 
the hope of seeing Lord Mucklebury. * * * Telling Agnes 
that she had a little shopping to do before their sight-seeing 
began, and that she would not take her, for fear she should 
be as stupidly fatigued as on the night before, she mounted 
to her bed-room, adorned herself in the most becoming cos- 
tume she could devise, and with somewhat less rouge than 
usual, that the traitor might see how sorrow worked, set forth 
on her expedition. Having reached Picadilly, she called a 
coach, in a few minutes was safely deposited before Mi- 
vart’s door. ‘Is Lord Mucklebury here?’....she inquired 
in a voice of authority of the first official she encountered.— 
‘Yes, Ma’am,’ was the answer. ‘His Lordship is at break- 
fast.’—* I must see him, if you please, directly.’—* Is it by ap- 
pointment, ma’am ?’ questioned the discreet waiter, looking 
at her keenly....‘ His Lordship is just going to set off, and 
is too busy, I believe, to see any body.’—‘ He is not too busy 
to see me—I must see him directly !’—‘ Ig it an appoint- 
ment?’ ted the man, in an accent not the most respect- 
ful.—‘ Yes, it is’. eee replied the unblushi widow.— Better 
call his own man, Joe,’ said another functionary, 














attracted by the appearance of the lady.— You 

take this sovereign,’ said Mrs. Barnaby in cube el 
rently the man thought this advice the best; for, taki Ppt 
coin with such practiced dexterity as hardly to make the 
tion perceptible, he gave the lady a look with his knw.” 
eye that said ‘ Follow me !’....and slid away 

and stairs till he had marshalled her to the door of 
Mucklebury’s apartments. Being probably sumewhat doubt. 
ful whether the office he had performed would be as 

fully requited by the gentleman as by the lady, he wikere, 
to open the door, but saying, * There ’s his room,’ disa my 
leaving Mrs. Barnaby to announce her ill-used self. She was 
a little frightened, but still resolute; and, after Peusing for 
one moment to recover breath, threw open the door and en. 
tered. The waiter’s account was strictly true, for his Lord. 
ship was at breakfast, and his Lordship was packing. fq 
robe de chambre, with a cup of coffee in one hand, and » 
bunch of keys in the other, he was standing beside his 

who knelt before a carriage-seat he was endeavoring toclose, 
Lord Mucklebury was facing the door, and raised his eyes as 
it opened. The sight that greeted them assuredly was unex. 
pected, but the nerve with which he bore it did honor to his 
practiced philosophy. ‘Mrs. Barnaby!’ he exclaimed, with 
a smile, in which his valet seemed to take a share, for the 
fellow turned his head away toconceal its effect upon him,,,, 
‘Mrs. Barnaby!.... How very kind this iss... But] grieve 
such obliging benevolence should be shown at a moment when 
T have so little leisure to express my gratitude... My dear 
lady, I am this instant starting for the continent.’—‘I know 
it, sir.... 1 know it but too well!’ replied the widow, consid- 
erably embarrassed by his easy tone....‘ Permit me, how. 
ever, to speak to you one moment before you set out.’— Ay 
suredly !.... Place yourself on this sofa, Mrs. Barnaty,.., 
How » ha I regret that moments so delightful....Confound 
you, Rawlins, you ‘Il break those hinges to pieces if you force 
them so.... My dear lady !....1I am shocked to death!..., 
bnt, upon my soul, I have not a moment to spare!’ I wish 
to speak to you, my lord, without the presence of your serv. 
ant.’ My dearest Mrs. Barnaby, you need not mind Raw. 
lins any more than the coffee-pot !.... You have no idea what 
a capital fellow he is!....true as steel.... silent asthe grave 
eee. That ’s it, Rawlins!....1 ll set my foot upon it while 
you turn the key....here! it is this crooked one,’— Lord 
Mucklebury!....you must be aware’....began the widow. 
—‘ Aware!....Good Heaven, yes!.... To be sure I am..., 
But what can I do, my dearest Mrs. Barnaby ?....1 must 
catch the packet, you see.... How is dear, good Miss Mor- 
rison?....Now for the dressing-case, Rawlins!....do n't 
forget the soap—I ’ve done with it!....For goodness’ sake, 
do n’t tell my excellent friend, Miss Morrison, how very un- 
tidy you have found every thing about me....She is so very 
neat, you know....I’m sure she ’d..-. Mind the stoppers, 
Rawlins; put a bit of cotton upon each of them!’— Is it 
thus, Lord Mucklebury, that you receive one who’....—‘I 
know what you would gay, my charming friend !’ interrupted 
his Lordship, handing = a plate of buttered toast....‘ that 
I am the greatest bear in existence....No! you will not cat 
with me?....But you must excuse me, dear friend, for I 
have a long drive before me.’ And,so saying, Lord Mockle- 
bury seated himseif at the table, replenished his coffee-cup, 
broke the shell of an egg, and seriously set about eating an 
excellent breakfast. The widow was at a loss what to do or 
say next. Had he been rude or angry, or even silent and 
sullen, or in any other mood in the world but one of such very 
easy good humor, she could have managed better. Bat s 


me sort of conviction began to creep over her that Lord 


ucklebury’s present conduct, as well as all that had passed 
before, was merely the result of high-breeding and feshiona- 
ble manners, and that lords and ladies always did so to one 
another. If this were so, rather than betray such rustic ig- 
norance as to appear surprised at it, she would have consent 
ed to live without a lover for weeks and weeks to come}... 
and the terrible idea followed, that, by say Breve 
hoped for too much, she might have lost a most lightfal op 
portunity of forming an intimate friendship with a peer of 
realm, that might have been creditable and useful to her, 
either abroad or at home. Fortunately Lord Mucklebury 
was really hungry; and he ate so heartily for a minute tr 
that the puzzled lady had time to settle her purpose, and 
the new tone that her ambition suggested to her, which 
did with a readiness that his Lordship really — 
‘ Well....I see how it is, my Lord,’ said she; ‘I come 
to ask you to do a commission for me at Rome, eo 

rs told me you were going; but you are too wows 
ear to spare & moment upon an old acquaintance. *t 
upon my soul!’....said Lord Mucklebury, throwing ‘Tere 
his former homage into his eyes as he bowed to her. 
is no commission in the world you could give me, pat 
York to Jerusalem, that I would not execute with the 
of a western or an easternslave. What are your communis 
bewitching Mrs. Barnaby ?’—‘ Merely, my Lady 
would buy a set of shells for me—as like 
phenson’s as ible; and I — say,’ she very cleverly 
drawing out her purse, to avoid any 
ha chjece—/ I dare say your Lordship, who oe 
much, may be able to tell me pretty what 
will be....about ten pounds, I think.’ ten golden 
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reigns were immediately thrown frem the purse fron 
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ble. Lord Mucklebury, tly delighted by this brilliant 
of the versatility of her powers, gaily took her purse 
her hand, and, replacing the money in it, said—* It is 
pot so that E execute the commissions of my fair friends, Mrs. 
Barnaby... will note your order in my pocket-book, thus: 
# A set of the handsomest shells in Rome for the charming 
Mrs. Barnaby.” See!.... I can hardly overlook it; and when 
[ have the pleasure of presenting them, we will settle about 
the price.’ He re her purse in her hand, which he 
kissed with his best air of Cheltenham gallantry ; upon which 
she wisely rose, and saying, with every appearance of being 
y satisfied with her reception, ‘ Adieu, my lord ! for- 
give my intrusion, and let me hope to have the pleasure of 
seeing you when you return,’ she took her departure, per- 
fecly convinced that her new-born conjecture was right, and 
that lords had privileges not accorded to other men.” 

Such a Widow as this surely deserved a prize at last; and 
having, in general terms, stated that she obtains her deserts, 
(though we admire not the manner in which the end is brought 
about,) we will add nothing more, save a recommendation to 
all who wish amusement to take a peep at the last and most 
wonderful of the Widows—the gigantic, over-dressed and self- 
complacent Widow Barnaby. 





For the New-Yorker. 

SONG—“ SWEET ELLEN OF ROCHELLE.” 
Sweet are the walks by Hudson’s banks, 

Weehawken’s hill and dale; 
And sweet the woodland flowers’ perfume, 

When zephyr airs prevail. 
But sweeter, and more dear to me, 

To gaze upon—to dwell 
O’er the charms of blue-eyed Ellen, 

Sweet Ellen of Rochelle ! 


The balmy breeze of summer eve 
The boat’s white sail would fill, 

Then waft some wild bird’s melody, 
Or echo of the rill. 

The turtle-dove would woo his mate, 
The wood-lark sing o’er fell, 

While there I strayed with Ellen, 
Sweet Ellen of Rochelle! 


Oh, give me but those days again, 
Those walks at eventide ! 
There let me roam, a simple swain, 
With Ellen by my side. 
There blessed I’d be, from care set free, 
1 In cottage in the dell, 
Had I but blue-eyed Ellen, 


Sweet Ellen of Rochelle! J.F. 
Tat Ducness D’ANGoULEME —Notwithstanding her great 
strength of mind, assuming at times even a masculine cha- 
racter, this unfortunate princess has generally been regarded 
as of a superstitious turn. A singular and very curious state- 
ment some time since appeared respecting her. It is said 
that when Louis X VIII. commended her bravery in harangu- 
ing the troops at Bourdeaux, during the eventful ‘ hundred 
days,’ and questioned her as to what were her feelings when 
she hae am life in such imminent peril, she replied, “‘ Fear, 
sire, had no part with them. I was not yet alone; and your 
jesty will remember, that J can die only in the month so 
fatal to others of my family.” This remarkable reply had 
as remarkable an origin. Amongst others who were ever 
welcome at Hartwell during the period that Louis sojourned 
there, was the Baron de Rolle. One day in particular, on 
visiting his royal friend, he was full of the fame of a certain 
Swedish astrologer, Mr. Thorwaldsen, a man shrewdly sus- 
of being a spy in the pay of the French. However, 
numerous extraordinary representations, he had fully suc- 
ceeded in convincing the credulous baron of the truth and in- 
fallibility of bis skill, with reference to the future as well as 
tothe past. The baron’s narrative procured for the astrolo- 
ger a still more illustrious visitant. The Duchess d’Angou- 
resolved to wait on him. In order to try his powers, 
real or imaginary, to the utmost, she was disguised in the 
dress of an English artisan, and remained during the whole 
interview veiled and silent. Her companion presented him 
with the date of the duchess’s birth, to the precise year, hour, 
and minute. “Ah!” said he, after a pause of some length, 
“the tennis-ball of fortune! A wife, yet not a mother. Al- 
ways near a throne, yet doomed never to ascend it. The 
daughter of kings, yet much more truly the daughter of mis- 
fortune. I see before you restoration to the country and pal- 
ace of your fathers; then an agonizing interval of flight and 
jon. Again the banners of royalty wave over you, 
you advance a step nearer to a crown; but all is finally 
overcast in the gloom of despotism, flight, and exile. You 
will tive to be alone. Your last determination will be, that 
of closing your days in a convent; it will be frustrated by 

death. Dread the month of August, for it will be one to 
January, for it will dismiss you, though by the 

of violence, to your repose and your reward.” 1 
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The following appears in the last New Monthly ; it was written by | 
the unfortunate lady on her passage to Cape Coast with her h 


Mr. Maclean : me 
NIGHTS AT SEA. 
BY L. =. Le 
Tue lovely purple of the noon’s bestowing 


Has vanished from the waters, where it fung 
A royal color, such as gems are throwing 

Tyrian or regal garniture among. 
’T is night, and overhead the sky is gleaming; 

Threugh the slight vapor trembles each dim star ; 
I turn away; my heart is sadly dreaming 

Of scenes they do not light—of scenes afar. 

My friends, my aksent friends! 
Do you think of me, as I think of. you? 


By each dark wave around the vessel sweeping, 
Farther am I from old dear friends removed ; 
Till the lone vigil that I now am keeping, 
I did not know how much you were beloved. 
How many acts of kindness little heeded, 
Kind looks, kind words, rise half reproachful now ! 
Hurried and anxious, my vexed life has speeded, 
And memory wears a soft accusing brow, 
My friends, my absent friends! 
Do you think of me, as I think of you? 


The very stars are strangers, as I catch them 
Athwart the shadowy sails that swell above ; 
I cannot hope that other eyes will watch them 
At the same moment with a mutual love. 
They shine not there, as here they now are shining; 
The very hours are changed.—Ah, do ye sleep? 
O’er each home pillow midnight is declining; 
May some kind dream at least my image keep! 
My friends, my absent friends! 
Do you think of me, as I think of you? 


Yesterday has a charm To-day could never 
Fling o’er the mind, which knows not, till it parts, 
How it turns back with tenderest endeavor 
To fix the Past within the heart of hearts. 
Absence is full of Memory: it teaches ~ 
The value of all old, familiar things; 
The strengthener of Affection, while it reaches 
O’er the dark parting with an angel’s wings. 
My friends, my absent friends! 
Do you think of me, as I think of you? 


The world with one vast element omitted— 

Man’s own especial element, the earth— 
Yet, o’er the waters is his rule transmitted 

By that great knowledge whence has power its birth. 
How oft, on some strange loveliness while gazing, 

Have I wished for you—beautiful as new, 
The purple waves, like some wild army, raising 

Their snowy banners as the ship cuts through. 

My friends, my absent friends ! 
Do you think of me, as I think of you? 


Bearing upon its wing the hues of morning, 
Up springs the flying fish, like life’s false joy, 
Which of the sunshine asks that frail adurning 
Whose very light is fated to destroy. 
Ah, so doth Genius on its rainbow pinion 
Spring from the depths of an unkindly world! 
So spring sweet fancies from the heart’s dominion ;— 
Too soon in death the scorched up wing is furled. 
My friends, my absent friends ! 
Whate’er I see is li with thoughts of you. 


No life is in the air; but in the waters 
Are creatures hrge, and terrible, and strong: 
The sword-fish and the shark pursue their slaughters; 
War universal reigns these depths along. 
Like some new isiand on the ocean springing, 
Floats on the surface some gigantic whale, 
From its vast head a silver fountain flinging, 
Bright as the fountain in a fairy tale. 
My friends, my absent friends! 
I read such fairy legends while with you. 


Light is amid the gloomy canvass sp’ 
moon is whitening the dusky sails 
From the thick bank of clouds she masters, shedding 
The softest influence that o’er night prevails. 
Pale is she, like a young queen pale with splendor, 
Haunted with passionate thoughts too fond, too deep; 
The very glory that she wears is tender ; 
The eyes that watch her beauty fain would weep. 
My friends, my absent friends ! , 
Do you thiak of me, as I think of you? 


Sunshine is ever cheerful, when the morning 
Wakens the world with cloud-dispelling eyes ; 
The spirits mount to glad endeavor, scorning 
What toil upon a path so sunny lies. 

Sunshine and are comrades, and their weather 
re rhecare yr ane 

But Memory oonlight go together, 
Reflected in the light that either 








friends, my absent friends! 
Daven Gch chaodent I think of you. 


—_—_—_——— 
The busy deck is hushed; no sounds are waking, — 
But the watch pacing silently and slow, 
The waves ngainst the sides incessant breaking, 
And rope and canvass swaying to and fro. 
The topmast sail seems some dim pinnacle, 
Cresting a shadowy tower amid the air: 
While red and fitful gleams come from the binnacle, 
The only light on board to guide us—where ? 
My friends, my absent friends! 
Far from my native land, and far from you. 


On one side of the ship the moonbeams shimmer; 
In luminous vibration sweeps the sea; 
But where the shadow falls, a strange, pale glimmer 
Seems glow-worm like amid the waves oir 
All that the spirit keeps of thought and feeling 
Takes visionary hues from such an hour ; 
But while some fantasy is o’er me stealing, 
I start—Remembrance has a keener power. 
My friends, my absent friends ! 
From the fair dream I start to think of you. 


A dusk line in the moonlight I discover, 
What all day long vainly I sought to catch ; 
Or is it but the varying clouds that hover 
Thick in the air, tomock the eyes that watch? 
No!—well the sailor knows each speck a i 
Upon the tossing waves, the far-off strand. 
To that dusk line our eager ship is steering; 
Her voyage done, toemorrow we shall land. 
Avgust 15. 








MUSIC....By Leren Hunt, 
* Blest pair of syrens, pledge of Heaven's icy; 
Sphere-born harmonious sisters, Voice and Verse, 
Wed your divine sounds,’ 

Music is under no necessity of speaking any language but 
its own. A beautiful instrumental composition is its own 
poetry, exciting the feelings and imagination without need of 
the intervention of words, and uttering, in fact, a more direct 
voice of the mystery and beauty of passion than the poetry 
itself, There is something so angelical in its being thus in- 
dependent of speech, that it seems a kind of stray language 
from some unknown and divine sphere, where the inhabitants 
are above the necessity of words ; and indeed it is a constant 
part of the charm of music to seem as if it signified still more 
than we have human words to express; while, on the other 
hand, it is so linked with all our faculties, and bas certain 
properties of accord and sequence in its composition so ap- 
pealing to our very reason and logic, that it is no refinement 
to say one feels sometimes as if it were pursuing some won- 
derful and profound argument—laying down premises, inter- 
changing questions and answers, and drawing forth deduc- 
tions equally conclusive and bewitching: so that our very un- 
derstanding is convinced, though we know nothing of the 
mysterious topic! There are more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of in all philosophy; and music assuredly 
contains its due portion of them. 

Not that the present writer holds poetry, in its integrity, or 
in most of its ata “ding to be inferior to music. "God for- 
bid he should be so ungrateful to the art with the productions 
of whose masters he is most conversant, and the society of 
which forms at least one-half of his conscious existence. He 
will be allowed to say this, even in a Musical Magazine, con- 
ducted as the present one js; for all true lovers of any art are 
generous to those who love the rest, out of an instinct of their 
own sincerity and joy. But the truth is that each of the three 
sweet sisters—Poetry, Music and Painting—has advantages, 
and disadvantages, compared with the other ; and while Mu- 
sic utters divine inarticulate cries out_of the pure heaven of 
feeling, charming the senses of all, but suggesting distinct 
imaginations to few, Poetry charms the senses lesa, but has 
the power of making all distinctly partake of her imagine- 
tions; and Painting has the divine power given her of saying 
—* You shall behold with the = of sense what my sister 
Music makes you hear, and my sister Poetry makes you think 
of, and what we all three of us feel ;” and then the angels of 
visible form and color open upon us their Paradise, and we 
stand face to fa meeting eye—with the demi-gods of 
Michael Angelo, and the diviner benignities of Raphael and 


Correggio. 

When, therefore, any one of these three sisters, like proper 
aisterly goddessess, chooses to borrow from another a grace, 
or an aid, or @ mere com le something (whatever you 
choose to call it), it is desirable that nothing impertinent, or 
altogether unfitting, should interfere: that no bad ——_ 
should take upon him to illustrate a good poet, and no 
foolish, presumptuous words should propose themselves for 
interpreters or suggesters of the utterances of the true mu- 
sician. 

The musician, occupied with his own sweet art, (which has 
been described as being a poetry of itself,) and not ps 
having had the lot (good or bad, as it might happen, ) of be- 
ing brought up amidst that other world of poetry to be found 
in books, is often heard to express his hunger and thirst after 
‘ good words’ for his vocal compositions ; and in the present 
department of the Musical World it is proposed were 
him with them (for selon ger if he pleases,) out of the _ 
noble store above men , which has a richness, in point 
of quantity as well as quality, of which no one dreams who is 
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not conversant with the variety and thorough interior of its 
departments. .The words of Ben Jonson alone (of which a 
cheap and beautiful edition has just been published by Mr. 
Moxon, edited by a living poet of peculiar fitness for the task, 
being himself both lyrical and dramatic—Mr. Barry Corn- 
wall—with whom the musical public are happily intimate) 
furnish a storehouse of words for music, which, though long 
recognized, may be said to have been yet hardly touched.— 
Beaumont and Fletcher are rich in the same materials, with 
an instinct perhaps still more vocal. Almost every one of the 
other cld dramatists has at least exquisite pickings of the 
same kind. Then there are all the professed lyric poets, Her- 
rick, Suckling, Carew, and others, with the fine old natures 
in the ballads and ancient reliques, not excepting the smaller 
veins cf true poetry which are to be found in its more artifi- 
cial regions—for wherever there is any genius, there must be 
an amount of nature in proportion; and. besides all this, heaps 
of wealth, hundreds of detached passages, eminently fitted to 
be set to music, occur in the great narrative poems of the 
Faerie Queene, Paradise ‘Lost and Regained, &c., constantly 
uttering a chant or warble of their own, and challenging, as it 
were, the congenial musician to join them. Nay, prose it- 
self has passages of this sort, as may be seen in compositions 
from Ossian, and in some of the divinest works of Handel.— 
Finally—not to mention the like extractable passages from 
the dramas of Knowleses, Talfourds, and Hornes—there 1s 
all the genius, lyrical and otherwise, of modern and living 
, so called—Byron, Coleridge, Keats, Shelley, Words- 
worth, Campbell, Barry Cornwall himself, Allan Cunning- 
ham, Landor, Scott, Southey, Wilson, and Moore, (though 
Ireland, and his own sweet genius for music, make a mo- 
nopoly of him), with other true names, which in our hurry we 
must not attempt to particularize, lest we should do injustice 
te those we might omit; taking the liberty, nevertheless, to 
mention one or two specially adapted to perpeep before 
us, and hitherto not so universally recognized as they will be, 
such as Thomas Wade, author of the deeply feeling ‘Mundi 
et Cornis Carmina,’ &c., and Dagley, with the truly sylvan 
and exuberant fancies of his ‘Sylvia, or the May Queen.’ 

And now, where shall we begin? for that is really a diffi- 
culty, owing to the abundance of our stores. We had better, 
in our setting out, give two or three specimens, as a taste of 
the variety, though not undertaking for more than one in fu- 
ture, unless the poem or extract should be very short. We 
will begin with a song out of the Maid’s Tragedy of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, as simple and touching as a wasted cheek. 

1.—SONG OF A DESERTED MAID. 
Lay a garland on my hearse 
Of the dismal yew ; 
Maidens, willow branches bear— 
Say I died true. 
My love was false, but I was firm 
From my hour of birth ; 
Upon my buried body lie 
Lightly, gentle earth. 

Here follows an exquisite little narrative—a card-party— 
which in painting would make a delicious sight, and in mu- 
sic perhaps (under correction from the Editors of the M. W.) 
a charming crescendo—not, of course, of the triumphant and 
noisier order of Rossini, but in a graceful agitato, as if the by- 
stander’s feelings trembled over the spectael dingina burst 
of beautiful despair. The author is John Lilye, a dramatist 
preceding Shakspeare, and a man of genius, notwithstanding 
the fantasticalness of his once fashionable Euphuism, so well 
ridiculed by Walter Scott in the Abbot. It is introduced in 
his play of Alexander and Campaspe, and has been admired 
by the best judges for its perfectelegance. Itis Anacreontic 
beyond Anacreon—more intoxicated with love. There is a 

sion worked up with the fancy, amounting to the pathetic. 
t the reader, pray, admire the mixed energetic feeling— 
the pause, yet hasty emotion of the stops. 
1l.—CUPID AND CAMPASPE. 
Cupid and my Cam layed 
At cards for Soot ool paid. 
He stakes his quiver, bow, and arrows, 
His mother’s doves, and team of sparrows— 
Loses them too. Then down he throws 
The coral of his lips, the rose 
Growing on ’s cheek (but none knows how ;) 
With these the crystal of his brow, 
And then the dimple of his chin— 
All these did my Campaspe win. 
At length he set her both his eyes : 
She won, and Cupid blind did rise ' 
Qh, Love! has she done this to thee ! 





What shall, alas! become of me! Musical Werld. 





Antiquitizs or JeRusaLeM.—lIn Jerusalem we are sur- 
prised to find how much of antiquity remains, which no 
traveler has ever mentioned, or apparently ever seen. The 
walls around the great area of the mosque of Omar are, with- 
out a question, those built by Herod around the area of his 

. The size, position, and character of the stones (one 
of them 304 feet long, and many over 20 feet) show this of 
themselves demonstrated by the fact, that 
south-west corner there still remains, in a part of 


; but it is further 
near 


the bridge which anciently led from the temple to the Hystus 
on Mount Sion. [Josephus J. 6,6,2.] This no one ap- 
pears ever to have seen. In the castle near the Yafxa gate 
is also an ancient ‘tower of stone, like those of the temple, 
corresponding precisely to Josephus’s description of the tower 
Hippicus—[B. J. 5, 4, 3.]}—which Titus left standing as a 
memento. The ancient part is over 40 feet high, and built 
solid, without any room within. We have no doubt that it 
is Hippicus. We have thus gained some important fixed 
points from which to start, in applying the ancient descrip- 
tions of the city. We have been able also to trace to a con- 
siderable distance the ancient wall N. W. and N. of the pre- 
sent city. The pool of Siloam, at the mouth of the Tyrope- 
cum, (see Catherwood’s plan,) is without doubt the Siloam 
of Josephus; and the wall of Nehemiah, further down, is the 
En-Rogel of Scripture, where the Border of Judah and Ben- 
jamin passed up the valley of Hinnon. We have found, fur- 
ther, that there is a living fountain of water deep under the 
mosque of Omar, which is doubtless ancient; the water has 
just the taste of that of Siloam, and we conjecture a connec- 
tion between them. This point we have yet toexamine. We 
have not completed the half of what we wish to investigate 
in this city, and could spend another month or two with profit 
in the like researches here. Professor Robinson. 


From the London Sunbeam. 

APHORISMS. 
Sonnets.—There have been sonnets written, in which 
some one letter, say A, E, or R, was omitted throughout. 
These things are sometimes liked, but, in my opinion, it would 
be an improvement to extend the exclusion to all the alpha- 
bet at once. 
PRESENT AND Future.—The Present oft toils and suffers 
for the Future; she plunges into the abyss of waters, and 
struggles and bleeds, to fish up the pearls which are to adorn 
posterity ; but does she not herself wear the costly spoils of 
the Past? ’ 
Suspicion.—When a man misses any thing, his first idea 
is, that somebody has stolen it; and though he ascertains, 
ninety-nine times in a hundred, that the loss is from his own 
carelessness, still, when the hundredth time comes, he will 
lay it to a thief. 

Manty Women.—Girls who are chiefly brought up by their 
fathers, imbibe so much of the manly spirit, that it becomes 
a grave question for their lovers, whether they possess enough 
of that spirit themselves to endure and to control it in others. 

Ornamentine Lovetiness.—What charms can a lovely 
and innocent girl borrow from other sources, that will not be 
inferior to her native ones? Still she will borrow, like the 
Roman in Pliny, who painted white lilies and white lambs of 
divers colors. 

Want or ConFipence 1n ManxinD.—We should not de- 
spair of the goodness of the world, if we do not happen to 
see it immediately around us. The atmosphere is still blue, 
though so much of it, as is enclosed in our apartment is 
colorless. 

Constancy.—The constant man looks up to heaven in full 
hope, even when it is darkened; as flowers, that open with 
the sun, close not, though he be hid by clouds. 

Domestic Turn.—Many women think they are domestie, 
if they stay at home to entertain company; while their hus- 
bands think they are as little domestic at home as abroad. 

Scotpinc.—A man who catches his wife scolding her 
servants, is apt to be reminded that the peacock, with all her 
beauty, has the harshest voice in the world. 














Pantomimes.—In ancient Rome the pantomimi were the 
greatest actors of tragedy, by their looks and gestures; and 
in modern Italy, the learned have not disdained to rack their 
invention for their sanuio, or clown, while princes have made 
the most famous of them their companions. It was an alter- 
ation of later times, though two centuries and a half ago, to 
change the dotards of Terence and Plautus into the Venetian 
pantaloon: and the lover was necessarily added, to complete 
a drama sufficient to embrace plot or intrigue. These four 
characters have now become the essentials ef pantomime, all 
the rest being-either identified with one or other of them, or 
entirely incidental to the particular piece in which they ap- 
pear. At Naples, in the Largo del Castello, there are two 
theatres—La Fener and San Carlino—which are chiefly de- 
voted to pantomimes for the amusement of the lower classes. 
The performers speak the broad Neapolitan dialect; and there 
you see the policinella in his genuine colors. This Neapolitan 
clown is somewhat similar to the arlecchino of Bergamo, and 
the pantaloon of Venice ; but he is not an honorable specimen 
of the national character of his country, of which he is intend- 
ed as the caricature. Policinella is represented as a servant 
from Acerra, a village near Naples, and is so highly gifted by 
nature, and accomplished by education, that he is at once a 
thief, a liar, a coward, and a braggart; still, the facetious way 
in which he relates his various feats enraptures his groveling 
countrymen. He delights in licentious double entendre, gross 
_ and dirty tricks; there is not a single good quality in 

im; his cunning is very low, and he is always outwitted 
when he meets with any person of sense; so that in the end 
he is in general discovered, imprisoned, whipped and hanged. 
Such is the celebrated policinella of Naples. Some of the 
finest acting in the world, both tragic and comic, was for- 








the wall, the foot of an immense arch, evidently belonging to 


beyond activity in the harlequin and columbine, . 
in the pantaloon, and grimace in the clown. A Gecrepitude 
observed of a scaramuocia, who admirably depicted a. whan 
scene of successive frights, ‘“‘ He speaks not, but he says 
great things.” This can scarcely be said of the pestenia’ 
performers of the present day; for scenery and transforma. 
tions have become the principal—almost the 

of these representations. It has long been the custom of the 
two national theatres, as well as at most of the minor 

to produce a new pantomime every Christmas. The ee 
most successful one ever produced was ‘ Mother D 
T. Dibdin, which was performed upwards of 150 nights wht 
first produced in 1806, and has since frequently been repeated, 
The note of preparation has been sounded in nearlyall the the. 
atres in this vast metropolis; the scene-painters and mechap. 
ists are busy as bees, and nothing is to be heard within the 
cincts of the play-houses but the pantomime! Landen Cute, 


Brn Jonson.—If asked to give our opinion of Ben Jonson’ 
powers in general, we should say that as was & poet abigh 
order, as far as learning, fancy, and an absolute Tage of am. 
bition, could conspire to make him one; but that he never 
touched at the highest, except by violent efforts, and. 

the greatest felicity of his sense of success. The ™aterial 59 
predominated in him over the spiritual—the sensual over the 
sentimental—that he was more social than loving, and far 
more willful and fanciful than imaginative. Desiring the 
strongest immediate effect, rather than the best effect, he sub- 
served by wholesale in his comedies to the grossness and 
commonplace of the very multitude whom he hectored; and 
in love with whatsoever he knew or uttered, he set rai 
above feeling in writing his tragedies, and never knew when 
to leave off, whether in tragedy or comedy. His style is more 
clear and correct than impassioned, and only rises above a 
certain level at remarkable intervals, when he is heated bya 
sense of luxury or domination. He betrays what was week 
in himself, and even a secret misgiving, by incessant attacks 
upon the weakness and envy of others; and, in his highest 
meods, instead of the healthy, serene, and good-natured might 
of Shakspeare, has something of a puffed and uneasy pomp, 
a bigness instead of greatness, analogous to his gross habit of 
body: nor, when you think of him at any time, can you well 
separate the idea from that of the assuming scholar and the 
flustered man of taverns. But the wonder after ail is, that, 
having such a superfcetation of art in him, he had still so 
much nature; and that the divine bully of the old English 
Parnassus could be, whenever he chose it, one of the most 
elegant of men. Bulwer’s Monthly Chronicle. 


SHAKSPEARE.—The genuine will of Shakspeare is 
served in Doctors’ Commons. A fervent admirerof the bard 
must needs behold the last stroke of his inspired pen with a 
feeling of respect spproeching to awe. His name is signed 
in three places. His hand trembled at the first; when he 
came to the second, the pauses occasioned by lassitude or 
anguish would appear to be perceptible, from the tremulous 
breaks in the writing. When his name was to be signed for 
the last time, his energies appear to have been subdued; the 
name is almost indistinct, and the eye which guided the hand 
in its melancholy office seems to have been filmed. The or 
thography used by cont pom in this instance, of course, pre- 
scribes the mode in which his name is to be spelt; inal 
learned commentators have erroneously used the ¢ final 
regard to the first syllable of the word. The way in which 
his name was pronounced during his life may be learned from 








a 


hastily to the performance of his duty) had no ae 
correction, and he spelt the name of his immortal client, 


the recollection of accustomed orthoepy alone, Shackspease. 





Zootocicat WeaTHEn-Giass.—At Schwartzengen, in the 

t heuse, two frogs, of the species rana aborea, are kept 

in a glass jar, about eighteen inches in hight, and six inches 
in diameter, with the depth of three or four inches at the bot 
tom, and a small ladder reaching to the top of the jer. On 
the approach of dry weather the Frogs mount the , and 
when wet weather is expected they descend into the water. 
These animals are of a bright green, and in their wild state, 
climb the trees in search of insects, and make a sing- 


ing noise before rain. In the jar they get no food than 

now and then a fly, one of which would serve a frog be oy 
day, if 
the jan 


a week, though it will eat from six to twelve in & 
can get them. In catching the flies, put alive into 
the frogs display much adroitness. 

. oom Ann. des Sciences d’Observations 





BonaPARTE.—Politeness to the fair sex was not hebitaal 
to his character ; he was but little calculated for the utterance 
of those soft nothings which custom has familiarized to female 
ears. His compliments were often of the most uncouth 4 
scription. At one time he would say to a lady, “Good Go 
how red your arms are!” to another, “ What an ebominstle 
hégd-dress !” or, “‘ Who can have trussed up your hair in thet 
manner?” or, “‘ How soiled your dress is! Do you ® 
change it? I have seen you in that at least way 
Spite of this bluntness, he possessed every requisite by 4 
ing what in the language 
amiable manners—with the exception of the will. 





merly exhibited in pantomime ; but new, nothing is attempted 





an inspection of this will. The notary (who had been called . 


De Bourrienne’s Meselrs 
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From Blackwood's Magazine for January. 
THE ONYX RING....BY aRcHgzUS. 
(Continued from the New Yorker of Feb. 2.) 


PART UL—CHAPTER I. : 
Earty on the Sunday morning which succeeded to the night 
marked by the burning of the old church spire, Mrs. Nugent 
sent her carriage for Maria and Walsingham, who accordingly 
from thecottage. Walsingham and Collins se 

ed on terms of civility, and he took leave of Maria with cor- 
dial, and for him, uncommon courtesy. She had won upon 
him, in previous meetings, by her simplicity and earnestness, 
which came in aid of earlier ties betwen him and her family, 
and there were few persons whom‘he seemed to have so much 
pleasure in conversing with. He said, as he shook hands 
with her, that he oped to see her soon again. It was still 
early in the morning, bat he had already spent an hour in his 
, te which he now returned. The plot of ground was 

for that of a cottage, and was neatly kept, entirely 

by Collins’s own care. He had in it a great number of bee- 
hives, and there he now busied himself in examining, with a 
curious eye, the labors of the insects, and then by surveying 
the several beds of vegetables and flowers. To a passer-by, 
hed any stranger ever traveled on that retired road, he would 
have presented a singular object ; for his face was sufficiently 


ee 


to be grateful for the generosity with which you shared your 


fortune between us, at the time when my father’s unex 


death left me so destitute. The income you them made over 
to me, saved me from sinking into disgraceful rty. But 
with the eiationtions 1 fad thomad be itis, ant dee lepen 
had been brought up in, I could not, you know, live as a gen- 
tleman on that. I am going over old ground, for I fancy you 
are aware that I soon found I must sell my interest in your 
annuity. With the little capital this gave me, I could make 
a decent appearance, and I soon after managed to into 
parliament. I think about this time you left London.” 

“Yes. The merchants who had my remaining money 
failed, and left me penniless. I was obliged to go and work 
for my bread, which I earned as a corrector of the press in 
the North.” 

“Oh! true—ay—lI remember.—Now, I always felt that it 
was my business to repay you what you had supplied me with, 
as soon as possible. But, in fect, my position in life was 
above my means, and I had not a penny to spare. Some lit- 
tle legacies, and so forth, came in now and then and helped 
me on, but I always found it hard to make both ends meet; 
and the attempt to divert money to aay object but the wants 
of the day, would have been quite inconsistent with my am- 
bition to serve my country in public life. The clubs and par- 


noticeable, and he was dressed, very unlike the peasantry of liament cost more than is generally supposed, and my seat 


neighborhood, in a complete suit of dark grey, with thick 
ro shoes, and a straw i His garden had in it several 
apple and pear trees, and two considerable elms. At the ex- 
tremity farthest from the small road ran a brook, which made 
many windings through the valley. There were a few scat- 
tered, and for the most part distant, cottages in sight. The 
healthy hills rose all around, and the general aspect of the 
scene was that of lonely quiet. But the hum of the bees, the 
murmur of the little stream, and the voice of the faint wind 
among the leaves, unbroken by the clamor of suffering or of 
heedless human existence, were sounds to which the thoughts 
of Cellins, moved, for the most part, in accordance. His ap- 
pearance, nevertheless, bore deep traces of former sorrow 
and.inward convulsion, over the remembrance of which tran- 
illity seemed now to be maintained by the vigilant compul- 
sion of a strong will. 

When he had completed his work out of doors, he re-enter- 
ed his house ; and, while the old woman prepared his dinner 
below, he mounted to the upper room, and seated himself be- 
side the small open window wo read his favorite Thucydides. 
This suthor, Homer, Plutarch, Shakspeare, Luther’s Table 
Talk, the Scriptures, and a few volumes of Biography and as 
many of Science, formed the bulk of his library. His work in 
the garden, his solitary walks among the hills, or sometimes 
to the sea-shore, a number of little mechanical employments 
required by his situation, and the perusal of these books, filled 
up all bis time. It was only by the rarest accident that he 
received a visit from any one. But a day or two after Maria 
and Walsingham had shared his hospitality, his usual mode 
of life was again interrupted by the arrival of a stranger on 
horseback at the cottage gate. Sending away the peasant 
who had conducted him, he tied the horse to a tree, and en- 
tered the garden. 


worn in countenance. 


had always to be paid for, more or less. 
fellow, how it is that I really never had the means of repaying 
you, and at this hour I amas poor asa rat. You who live in 


quite unknown; nothing was expected from us then. 
the fact is, it is only now that I begin to have a prospect of 
obtaining a situation which would enable me to do whatever 
is right as to you and every body; and it is for this I want 
your hel 





So you see, my dear 


this sort of way, keep no establishment, and all that sort of 


thing, can have no notion of the claims upon a man in society 
in London.” 


“T once lived in London.” 
“Yes, no doubt. But that was when we were both young, 
But 


’ 


, 
“My help, Mr. Everard? I really do not understand yeu.” 
“ Well, now, this is the case. I havealways hitherto been 


member for quite a small borough; and the little place I hold 
is, perhaps, all I could fairly expect under existing circum- 
stances. 
of any other claims I may happen to possess, I have the hope 
of becoming member for a much more important constituency, 
which would give me decidedly greater weight with the Gov- 
ernment, and help me to official promotion. 
pens, my dear Collins, that you can essentially assist me. I 
find that you lived at one time among my future constituents, 


But in consequence of my patriotic principles, and 


Now it so hap- 


when, as you say, — were correcting the press; and you 
would undoubtedly have a good deal of influence, if you chose 


to exert it, among the artisans, especially the printers, who 
lead many of the others. They talk of you as a sure friend of 


the working men, and your opinion would have great power 
over them. Indeed, so much is this the case, that one of 
their number is coming as a deputy to consult you on the sub- 


ject. Itso happens that the decision you may lead them to 
He was evidently a member of the more || is of great importance, for parties are otherwise so nearly 
luxuriant classes, dressed with care, but pale and somewhat || h é 1 

He had the look of e man of some in- || the scale in my favor. The kindness I have to ask of you is, 


balanced, that the vetes of hese men would completely turn 


ulligence, of rather dissipated habits, and, beyond all ques- that you would advise them to vote for me. I hope so old a 
tion, an acknowledged member of polite society. Collins was || friend as I am may make this request without taking too great 
digging at the lower part of his garden, near the hives, when || @ liberty.” 


he was found by the stranger, who at first sought him at the 
cottage. There was some embarrassment in his manner as 
he drew near to the recluse; but it was not till he had come 


“ Treally cannot now say what advice I shall give this poor 
man. When he comes and tells his story, I shall probably 
know what to answer. But pray, if the workingmen help 


quite close that Collins looked up, leaning on his spade, and, \| you, what are you prepared to do for them?” 


while a deep flush:passed over his face, said, coldly, after a 
moment’s pause, ‘‘ Well, Everard, what brings you here? I 
thought my world had Iain quite beyond and away from yours.” 

He did not offer the stranger his hand, who replied, with a 
hesitating voice, ‘ Will you not be satisfied, fora reason, with 
my wish to see so old a friend as you?” 

Collins smiled sarcastically, but said nothing. 

“Well, then, if you must have a better cause for my visit, 
May we not go into the house that I may tell my story at our 
leisure 2” 

“I don’t see why you should not tell it here, but I have no 
objection to go inte the house. This earth which I am dig- 
ging will not spoil by five miuutes’ delay, as it has kept since 

creation.” 

So saying, he led the way to the cottage, sent his servant to 

own peculiar premises, desired his guest to sit down, and 
seated himself with an air of resigned unwillingness. 

“‘It is pleasant, Collins,” said Everard, “to find you set- 
tled in a way that suits your humor and character. You had 
omy @ good deal of the hermit in you, and now you have 

out @ quiet hermitage, where, I am sure, you must be 
y. 

“J ray, may I ask on what business you are come to it? I 
don’t remember you ever showed any taste for hermit- 
ages before.” : 

“No, perhaps not. Such a life would not suit me; but 
every one has his own way of existence. Mine at present is 

- But, unwilling as you are to let me claim the priv- 

of an old friend—and I am most sincerely yours—I must 

Sy & word of your former kindness to me, of my subse- 
quent history. Little as you may believe it, [ can never cease 


* As to that, you must see, between ourselves, I can say 
nothing. I must go with my party. But you may tell them, 
as I have not scrupled to say publicly over and over again, 
even at the risk of committing myself, my warmest feelings 
and most earnest endeavors shall be devoted to their service.” 

“T did not ask whatI may say. Ofcourse I may tell what 
lies I please, and should wish to do so without prompting, as 
I hold that every man should be his own liar. But want to 
know, as you ask the help of these men, what service you 
propose to render them in return. Printers, especially, know 
teo well how easily, and with how few little metal letters, the 
finest words are put together, to care much for mere compli- 
ments.” 

“ But surely a man of your experience and sagacity, Collins, 
cannot expect me to commit my party to any specific measure ?”’ 

‘“‘ Then how can you expect these men to commit themselves 
in supporting you?” 

" That's quite a differentthing. They compromise nobody. 
They are not public men. They may do as they please.” 

“‘They compromise themselves and their wives and children 
and their own consciences, and all to get my dear old friend, 
Everard, a better place.” 

The tone with which this was said, though quiet enough, 
carried the edge of a scalping-knife. But Everard, who had 
ro yay beg ep » soon resumed—“ Well, I will 
tell you what I will pledge myself to, and you who have known 
me so long may guarantee my promise. If these men will 
frame any plan for their own benefit, it shall have my very 





best ideration.”” 
“Oh, if they bring you into Parliament will think be- 
nignly of their suggestion? Perhaps, if I your friend the 
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ur best eensideration for his he may offer 
weigh lr me for yours.” eneee. y 

“Ha! ha! ha! You are as droll and dry as ever. But 
may I hope that you will help me in this matter? You may 
rely on my eternal itude, and I may add on that also of 
my political friends.” 

“I can say nothing on the subject till I see the person who 
you say will ask my advice. I shall give him the best in my 
power. You have not asked for any, and in your case, of © 
course, I do not presume to volunteer it.” 

“But, my dear friend! surely between us there need be no 
such ceremoniousness. Your advice would be of the highest 
value, and would always meet my very best consideration.” 

“ Will you really promise me that? For if so I should 
think it a duty to offer an opinion.” 

“Pray do so without hesitation. I am all impatience. 
What is it you recommend to me?” 

“To turn old clothesman as soon as possible. I do not 
know any trade you are so fit for, and I am convinced you 
would make a distinguished figure in it, especially if you gave 
it your best consideration. “Now I must go back to my work, 
for I, too, am a working man—so good morning to you.” 

CHAPTER II. 

On the following day, Andrews, the artisan from the North, 
appeared at the cottage. He was a young, quiet, alert man, 
with a shrewd and bold countenance. As he drew near to 
the bench on which Collins sat in the garden, his face and 
manner had an expression of much respect for the recluse. 
He stated who he was, and Collins begged he would sit down 
by him on the bench under the old elm, from which there was 
an extensive view down the valley to the sea, now glistening 
under the warm evening light. Andrews told his story clearly 
and earnestly, though at rather unnecessary length, and ended 
by asking Collins’s opinion whether he and his friends ought 
to —— Everard. 

“What political object is it,” said Collins, “that you and 
your friends want to gain?” ’ 

»» We want to take away all unjust distinctions, to have 
ony 3 np gee eon y to the worth of his labor, and not to 
see the rich made and kept rich by robbery, and the poor 
made and kept poor by beig robbed.” : ar" 

“Do you want, then, a new distribution of all property? 
For, if so, I see no result certain, but, in the first place, that 
the country will be thrown into confusion, all trade stopped, 
and millions starved; and, secondly, that the distributors 
would provide very well for themselves and their friends, 
whatever might become of others.” 

“No, we do not want that. But we want all the privi- 
leges of the rich done away, so that every man may have a 
fair chance.” 

“ There is no privilege of theirs half so important as that 
which gives a man’s property to his own children, instead of 
throwing it into acommon stock. Would you do that away?” 

*‘No. I would only deprive a man’s family of rt 
which he had i analy.” ish ake 

«In that case the courts of law are meant to set the thing 
right. They do not perform their work very well, to be sure. 
Perhaps you want them mended. Butif they were improved, 
do you think there are many of you who could make out a 
claim to houses and estates?” © 

“Perhaps not. But could there not be taxes taken off?” 

“Oh, no doubt there could. A rich country is sure tospend 
a deal of money foolishly, much as a rich man is. But sup- 
pose every thing of that kind were done, and that you, each 
of you, had twenty per cent a-year more than you now have, 
do you believe you would be satisfied? Think a little before 
you answer.” 

“No; I do not believe we should. We are on the watch 
and stirring, and feelingyforward for some great change. I 
do not suppose that we should be contented so long us we 
saw things going on in the main as they are now, even if we 
had a little more money. It is the notion of being treated 
unjustly and kept down, that galls us. We want more equal- 
ity. We see we work hard and have little pleasure, 
while others do not work at all, and have a great deal. I 
cannot make the thing clear. But I am sure there is some- 
thing wrong somewhere.” 

“Soam I. I never can believe it right that a farthing of 
money should be wasted in folly and nonsense with which any 
real good could be done. But how could you change the 
thing? That is the question.. If we took half the property of 
the rich away to-morrow, and gave it to the poor, then—to 
say nothing of the general confusion, the scrambling and fight- 
ing, and the lasting insecurity for all—half of that sum would 
be spent within a week again; and the country would, I he- 
lieve in my, conscience, be worse off in every way than it is 
now.” v1 

“« Why, you are talking just like the people we consider our 
worst enemies. Yet I suppose you are not pleased with 
things as they are, and I like to know what do you 
want done?”’ ° 

“« Men never have been satisfied, and never will be. But 
one goes on trying to mend a little here and a little there, till 
the hour of ruin comes, and the building falls, and buries at 
once mason and scaffolding. Such is the story of the world. 
There is a black element of evil in and about 
utmost we can do is to thrust it down, and cover it over for a 
while. It inevitably breaks out at last, and 
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> child’s swaddling-clothes that will fit his full-grown frame. 
__. The fact of his walking about is the best evidence that the 
\_ thing is impossible. 
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most violently where it has been most vigorously and langest 


suppressed. We may smoothe over the mischief, paint it, gild || became a great man. 


it, izen it for a time; but it burns through again at last, | 
and looks the ghastlier for all our gaudy attempts at hiding | 
it. Talk, fancy, hug ourselves as we will, evil is not good, 
nor can be. He who sees most clearly is most assured of 
this, and suffers the most from his knowledge that it is so. 
Any man, therefore, who looks forward to a state of things in 
which he shall be eontented, is walking about in search of a 


To seek contentment, in fact, is as hope- 
” less as to try to recover a lost limb. Those only have it who 
never have thought about it. The moment we feel that we 
wish for it, we may be certain that it is gone forever. Donot 
talk-to me of aiming at happiness. Children, too, desire the 
stars. Leave such prate to those who have no more serious 
knowledge or objects. Men whohave grappled with the hard 
and sharp realities of life should be wiser and graver.” 

Andrews felt cowed by his energy, and said, timidly, ‘Do 
not all men seek happiness? Is it possible for us to desire 
any thing else?” 

“ That is one of the absurd phrases we find in books, No 
man could have said it who had looked into himself. All men 
sométimes seek for happiness, as they sometimes crave for 
food, that is, when they are hungry. But most ef our wishes 
are di to some end with which happiness has no more 
to do than quenching the thirst has to do with the drunkard’s 
lust of gin. What he thirsts for is liquid drunkenness. Ex- 
citement is the object of three-fourths of most men’s wishes, 
and of the other fourth, repose. Excitement, though it 
should rend our flesh, and fill our brains with fire. Repose, 
though it should weigh on, and besiege us with nightmare. 
And so the world goes on by laws that unfailingly work out 

and evil in their due and unalterable proportion.” 

*¢ What, then, do we strive for at all ?”’ 

“Oh, the evil is only kept down from mastering all, and 
trampling out the last spark of good by human effort—un- 
ceasing, wearing, agonizing effort, which, after all, realizes 
little, though it prevents much, and inevitably destroys the 
drudging champions. 
children, into the midst of the grinding machinery of destiny 
which is crushing the universe to powder, and so we a little 
clog and retard the movement by the hindrance of our own 
flesh and blood. This may seem a small thing to do; but it 
is all man can do, and that for us is much. If this is all we 


We trust our limbs, our wives, our || P 





must look to, I doubt if it be worth while to care for any thing 
but eating and drinking.” 

“What! not worth while to bind oppressors in their own 
chains, and fill up with their own names the blank warrants 
which they keep signed, as if forejudgeing all mankind; not 
worth while to be ministers, even if bleeding and groaning 
ones, of retribution; to become serpents under the feet that 
would trample us as worms; to call out energies and knowl- 
edge, painful inmates of every breast, but which are accom- 
panied by the feeling of added dignity and power? We can- 
not, indeed, strive successfully with fate, or teach others to do 
so, but we can tear off our and their bandages, and unbind 


He is well-spoken, civil, lively, or at least was so before he 
There was then a thin plating of sym- 
pathy on the surface of the mass of lead and copper, which 
the world has, I suppose, by this time worn away. A man 
whom I know, knew him in the youth of both, and became 
intimate with him. Everard’s father possessed a large in- 
eome, and brought up his son expensively, but died and left 
him without a farthing. His friend had about £400 a-year 
ef his own, and, with the careless profusion of his age, at once 
settled half of this on Everard, who sold the annuity, and be- 
gan to push his fortune with the capital thus obtained. Soon 
afterwards his benefactor was ruined by the failure of a com- 
mercial house, and left penniless. Everard was certainly not 
bound to refund the money, which, indeed, he could not; but 
his friend might have expected kindness and consolation from 
him, and met instead with coldness and neglect, and at last 
was compelled to turn his back, and now he never again 
would seek an interview with a spirit so akin to the dirtiest 
of kennels. Now I do not say that such a man may not be 
useful to a political party; on the contrary, I think him likely 
to be specially servieeable for many purposes, and I am sure 
he will rise, as there is no service for which he will not exact 
full payment. He will coin his inmost heart to mud where 
mud is the required currency. But whatcan those who think 
of man not of parties, of truth not of speeches, in short, of 
hard rude realities, not of fluent liquid dirt, what can such 
persons have to do with a thing like him? Oh, my friend, 
whatever else you are, lord or bishop, artist or slave, do not 
give up beinga man. Do not let your manhood slip through 
your fingers. while you are plotting, voting, speech-making, 
working. A stage hero, who pretends to be what he is not, 
is but like the snuff of a candle compared with the stage can- 
dle-snuffer, who wears no tinsel armor, and mouths no blank 
verse, but honestly earns the bread he eats by making the 
tallow-candles burn. A mere scheming statesman is but a 
v hite paper, full of mire tied up with a red tape, and sealed 
with the king’s seal. And so with all other trades and pre- 
tensions. Have nothing to do with them. Stand up openly 
for truth, and all true men; and let this, and this only, be 
your creed and your party. Though you will often be tram- 
led on, and will be ground at last, as we must all be, to that 
dust which the strong wind of Time blows away before it, you 
will, at least, not be the dupe of others, and, best of all, you 
will not dupe yourself.” 

‘‘ Butis there no party which honestly seeks what is right?” 

“T donot know. But I shall believe there is—I shall be- 
lieve there is some conscience and heart under all the trash 
and parade of laws and government, when I see any body of 
men, not slightly and occasionally, but with their whole souls 
and sinews, standing up for the necessity of educating the 
people. Ifany one of these men found a son who had been 
stolen away in infancy, and had grown up among beggars and 
thieves, knowing and caring for nothing but gluttony and 
drunkenness, the first thing he would do would be to put him 
in the hands of some one who would cultivate the man, which 
lurks, however closely, within the human breast, and so, in 
the phrase of society, to fit him for his station in the world. 
That is what I want—to have every man fitted as well as art, 





millions of arms, and prevent men from perishing fettered and 
with closed eyes. We can meet our inevitable doom with the 
aspect, at least, of freedom and hervism. Is this not worth 
while?” 

“Tf so, it can only be because life itself is nothing. But to 
beings such as we, nothings are mighty. Knowledge, imagi- 
nation, freedom, courage, power—these may be awakened 
and spread among mankind, and to do this is the only task 
worth living for. These cannot be diffused equally, for men 
are not equally capable of them. Sparrows will still be spar- 
rows, and hawks, hawks. But the sparrows nced no more be 
eaged and blinded, than the hawks hooded, and subjugated, 
and starved. It is little that the best can at !ast attain to, 
but the only feeling worth possessing is that of having done 
our utmost, and confronted the iron gaze of necessity with as 
bold and calm an eye as can belong to man.” 


“ But for the present what should our course be?” 
‘* Meddle with no political parties. Their maxims and 
enterprises are all utterly worthless. Those who flatter you 


do it only to cheat you; except those who begin by cheating 
themselves, and fancy that somehow or other they will at each 
next trial throw seven with a die which has but six faces. 
Mankind have been hoping the same thing for a least four 
thousand years. But when you find a brave, quiet, heroic 
man—~who tells you of your faults not of your virtues, and 
makes no promises of doing goed, but has already fought with 
resolute despair against powerful evi!, cling to him, help him, 
redden his flag with your heart’s blood, if it be necessary, for 
if he renders you no other service, he has at least given you 
the costliest of boons, Truth, which his future failures cannot 
deprive you of. But when you sce bullies, sycophants, flat- 
terers, liars, spaniels, apes, peacocks, jewel-snouted swine— 
men who gorge themselves with garbage, and bribe you with 
the remains of it-do not ask what party they are of; be sure 
that they are of the devil’s family, and so certain of his help 
as to stand in little need of yours. Then as to this Mr. Ev- 
erard. Let him eat his mess as he can out of a gilded, rer- 
haps one day a coroneted trough, but do you neither wreathe 
the vessel with flowers, nor throw in your children’s food to 
swell the swinish meal. I will tell you something of him. 


and pains, and money, and energy, and conscience can do it, 
for his station in the world. But what is that station! It is 
that of a being at the very summit of nature, and looking up 
from thence, however dimly, to some God who embodies, 
though perhaps vaguely and weakly, all of highest conception 
man can know. This is the station not of Reginald and 
Marmaduke, not of Jack and Tom, not of the prince and the 
baron, or the ploughman, the blacksmith, and the parish- 
foundling, but of every human creature; and it is for this sta- 
tion that he ought to be trained. To train him for this is in 
truth the only business, and not merely the chief one, of all 
laws, and all society; and yet it is the one which is the least 
earnestly thought of. Fleets, ermies, tribunals, parliaments, 
sovereignties, palaces, and gaols, are but the rude frame- 
work round the ~ in which this work is to be carried on. 
But it is not to be done by drilling, and compressing, and 
carving, and stamping words upon the living, fervent, sensi 
tive—oh, how keenly sensitive !—spirit, as if it were a plate 
of metal on a death-coffin, and not the subtle blazing life, 
likest of all things in this vast universe to the God whom 
these vile tinkers of the soul profess to worship. There are 
three things requisite in every man who is to carry on this 
work—love, intelligence, energetic will—and, beside these, 
practical skill and experience. When I see men possessed 
of these qualities sonia tee by a government more earnestly 
than men seek for diamonds, wooed more fondly than boys 
woo their sweethearts, rewarded more munificently than rich 
men pay the physician who prolongs their lives, and keeps 
them from Satan another wd when I see such men found, 
for found they will be if they are sought, and appointed as the 
friends, and guides, and wiser parents of a poor man s child 
in the country—TI shall think a new age is begun for England, 
and that new hopes have dawned upon us. Make earnest- 
néss on this point your test of every politician who falls in 

our way, and you will not go far wrong. It is mere cow- 
atdly falsehood to pretend that doubt of the amount of good 
thus attainable is a reason against trying, for it is the only 
way to do any good at all. A man’s whole business on earth 
as to his own existence is to cultivate himself, and his whole 








business as to others is to cultivate them.” 








“T fear,” said Andrews, with a smile, 


not our man.” 


“ Mr. Everard is 


CHAPTER IiIl. 
A day had passed after the departure of Andrew 
Collins went on one of his long walling expeditions esate 
hills, and on his return, toward evening, found hi the 
the Mount, which was the name of the house occupied by 
Mr. and Mrs. Nugent. As. he under the = 
small wood which lay at the back of the pawn =, : 
entering a little gate into the enclosure, and after their bond 
greetings, she asked Collins to acc y her. He 
plied, and they walked side by side on the path which wound 
among the trees. For a long time he looked about him with 
rather an eager and anxious expression of countenance and 
last he said— How strange it seems to me that I am in this 
place! Your mother used to speak to me of it as farn} 
some of the pleasantest recollections of her childhood, 
now, after many years, I am walking in it with Jou, her 
daughter. When I first thought of fixing myself in sme 
solitude in the country, I believe I was led to choose these 
healthy hills and retired valleys from the remembranée of the 
way in which your mother used to describe them to ‘me. 
Such seemingly slender links bind indissolubly the 
past and the future—and I do not regret that I have come 
here. If it were only that I so keep fresh my image of het 
I should be much the gainer. No one can again be to tte 
what she was, for the benefits she rendered me can no more 
be repented than the restoration to sight of a blind man, 
which is done once and for ever. I was young, ignorant of ll 
but a few books and a few men, and my own passions and 
conceits, and had no opportunity of familiarizing myself with 
human existence in any wide field. I well recall the arr. 
gant reliance on my own infallibility, which was mingled in 
me with the weakest bashfulness, and secret dread ef 
one knowing more of the world, and having more 6 its ini 
ners than I. But I became acquainted with your mother, 
and I shall never forget the impression made on me by her 
composed, self-pessessed benigmty. At her house I saw not, 
perhaps, much of society, but far more than I have ever seen 
elsewhere ; and little by little I learned to suppress something 
of my self-conceit, and at the same time to take an easyfoot- 
ing among others. I found, indeed, little that I 
and deeply reverence, and the more I lived the more strongly 
I felt that she was a really noble, generous, true 
cramped and dimmed in an ungenial sphere. But yet she 
kept her heart alive, and wakened and warmed the hearts of 
others, so far as they had any relics or germs in them sue 
ceptible of the process. I remember as if it were but this 
morning, that nearly the last time I saw her, and when she 
was very weak and ill, but with an expression of divine calm 
and clearness, she questioned me about an acquaintange of 
hers and mine—a woman. This was a person of great talents 
and brilliant eloquence, and a kind of large and ss Sof 
ian beauty, with whom I had become intimate. She rest- 
less feelings, always craving more and more excitement, in- 
satiable vanity, ready and warm sympathy, and an imagine- 
tive delight in nature, the fine arts, and all the more gracefil 
and the bolder forms of human character, Her presencegnd 
conversation wrought on me like a sweet intoxicating odor 
much as I can conceive the influence of Walsingham might 
on a woman—young and susceptible as I then was. Your 
mother saw through all this, warned me, said—*That way 
lies guilt, shame, weakness, remorse, self-con At the 
very best,’ she continued, ‘go live and grow in luscious 


time more richly, and your fruit appear to ripen faster, 
will you be fit to meet the storms, the cold, the changes af 
hardy and austere 1 ature? Draw back intime. P 

does not mean to dupe you; but if so, yet assuredly, with 
your help, she will dupe both herself and you. Your fresh 
high heart and daring will, and pictorial fancy, are too new 
and shining realities not to win and command her. Butéo 
not waste yourself in adding another chapter to her over 
strained romance of life.’ Partly circumstances, but pattly, 
I hope, also the advice, saved me from the danger. And it 
was at the hour when I heard of my adviser’s death ‘thét'] 
vowed never again to meet my siren, at least till 

events should have altered our relative positions. I kept By 
vow. It was but one of many services that your mother 1 
dered me at a time when most of my ae eee 
staring at me, or shrinking from me. They had, im gent 
suffering human heart, 


no more feeling for me as a living, than any of thie 


fering from its own confusions, more bitter! 
whom I annoyed—no more, I say, than if I had been a thing 
painted on canvass only to be gazed at. And 0 very war 
tractive sign it would have been in the eyes of most 1 
for any tavern in London, though not quite so obnoxiowt 
should be now where Iam known. But if you 
I must feel as to your mother, you will not wonder that 13 


been speaking in this way to you, her daughter, as if I beds 
right to receive your confidence, or at least to give you 
Maria listened with deep interest to this be 
course, and only started and colored a little at the 
Walsingham, the allusion to whom she could not 


stand. Indeed, she even fancied that Collins’s whole 
had perhaps been to suggest to her his view 















character, and of the danger to be 
But she forgave him the more readily because she 








hot-house air, and although your leaves may spread fora — 
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CHAPTER IV. . 

«Tt comes on me,”’ said Maria, “like a heavy blow, when 
I hear any one despair of full and tranquil happiness. I am 
sure it is to be found by those who seek it; and although 
there is something grandly heroic in the struggle that is car- 
ried on under the certainty of never attaining this good, I 
cannot but believe that the possession of it would add te all 
our efforts a sober strength which they must otherwise want.” 
rig 95 half os eed scornfully, and shook his 

“Trt is tiny, not I, that will deprive one 
of that faith.” 4 one 

“I do not know what Destiny means; but I trust in God.” 

“ Take what name you will for the ruling Power of all 
things. God cannot perform impossibilities.” 

“Yes; but for him no good is impossible.” 

“Tt may be—nay, I feel it isso—that for a reasonable vol- 
untary being, learning as only he can learn by experience, 
there will always be errors behind to mourn over, and a vista 
of unattainable good before, which inevitably lengthens as we 
advance. It only remains for us to grieve without affectation 
or imbecility, and to journey on without turning aside or stop- 

ing. 
“For all the ills you speak of there is, I am sure, aremedy, 
if I could but make you understand me. I have learned to 
call it Faith, but I know that it is Blessedness. Now, it 
would seem, of course, that you must know better than I; but, 
at least, I have, for the present, the advantage of you, in my 
more hopeful creed and happier mind. By the way, have 

































goore. At the same time, as Collins went on to speak of 
her mother, her eyes filled slowly with silent tears, one of 
which, as she turned and looked earnestly at him, fell upon 
his hand. He, too, looked at her, and his voice softened and 
faltered before he made an end of speaking. 

Maria said, after some moments—“ I am very much obliged 
tp you for speaking to me as you have done. My—my dear 
mother, I am sure, loved you, and it would be a great pi- 
peas to me to believe that you give me any portion of the re- 
gard which you felt for her.” 

#You cannot be to me what your mother was. I cannot 
feels I did then. If I told you otherwise I should be lying, 
for compliments are only lies incourt-clothes. I would as lief 
we the patients of a hospital, with all their haggardness, 
tricked out in gala dresses from Monmouth-strect. But if 
you will look on me as a true friend, believe me I am one— 
and shall be so while I live.” 

“Thank you!” and she gave him her hand, which he re- 
ceived cordially. ‘‘ Now,” she said, “‘ I will venture to ask 
you @ question which has very often occurred to me, but I 
wever could venture upon it before. You have spoken almost 
aroften as I have seen you with bitter contempt of indolence 
god self-indulgence. I know how deeply and writhingly you 
feel the existence of so much misery in the world, and that 
you believe much may be done to remedy it. What I want 

to tell me is this—Why, with such views, you spend your 
Mes you now do, with no apparent occupation beyond the 
skill of a peasant? Often when I have heard you speak, I 
have fancied that, if you would only try, you would make 
others hear, understand, feel, and act.” 

“J told you that you would find me your sincere friend, arid 
wo you shall, for I will tell you something of my story, which, 
perhaps, will diminish your surprise. But to.no one have I 
ever spoken of the matter before, and when you hear it, you 
will not wonder at my reserve. I have had two male friends 
in my life, or those whom the world would call so. One of 
them, the early friend, united to me by youth and circum- 
gances, has turned out altogether worthless. Where I 

I had a diamond dew-drop, I found a stain of the 
commonest ditch-water. The other was the friend of my 
gommencing manhood—ardent, sympathetic, graceful, ex- 
pansive, clear of head, and vigorous of heart. He had for- 
tune und appearance in his favor, as well as useful family 
connéctions ; and, while I was in the eyes of men an uncouth 
contentious reprobate, he was regarded with general favor 
and . He took many of his opinions from me, and 

influence modified all his pursuits and aims. His taste 
il him strongly toward literature. He was ambitious of 
fame, and, as a thinker and creative aitist, would perhaps 
have obtained it. But I felt harshly and fiercely the extent 
of wrong and grief on earth, and would have cheerfully spent 
ny life-blood, and that of my friend, to redress a portion of 
theevil. I had been left penniless, and was obliged to work 
for bread. He offered me half his income, as I had done to 
amother; but that experiment had been too unfortunate, and 
Iwould not accept hisbounty. Our friendship, however, still 
continued. I urged him into practical political life, for which 
be had many qualifications and some outward helps, although 
but little inclination. There was a large town for which I 
was anxious that he should be representative, and I per 
waded him to plunge into the schemes and confusions of its 
parties. On his first electioneering attempt he failed. But, 
w another, I furnished him with proofs of the utter public 
tnd private baseness of his chief opponent. These he pub- 
lished, and chased the culprit from the field. But the exas- 
peration of this man’s partisans impelled one ef them, a gen- 
teman by station, to seck a quarrel with him, and challenge 
him. I was a hundred miles away at the time, but hastened 
tothe place and found him a corpse. He had been shot by 
the pistol of a bullying sycophent, which I felt as if I had 
loaded and pointed at his heart. But the ball pierced mine, 
too, and I was an utterly miserable man. You cannot con- 
ceive what I then felt—at least I trust you cannot—and it 
would be useless to describe it. This was three years ago. 
The shock turned my hair grey, and drove me from among 
mankind. The time which has since passed has nat been 
more than enough to restcre me to a specious outward tran- 
ity—inward peace, even of the hollow fretful kind which 
before enjoyed, it has not brought me. Nor will a thousand 
years do that. You do not know—may you never Jearn !— 
the continual subdued horror of remembering how the whole 
a — and him one oe on you, a 

irre: ly crus er a weight 

loosened by your ran my thought it ta wl per- 
petual burning alive on the unquenchable funeral-pile of an- 
aher’s corpse. The pain, however, of this mortal. ulcer in 


the name of Fowler? 1 have several times visited him, and 
seems to me a beautiful example of peace and joy in cir- 
cumstances which would naturally produce despair, and might 
almost seem to justify it. He is a crippled basket-maker, 
without family or friends, or settled means of subsistence, 
and yet, by dint of reliance on a good Power protecting and 
guiding him, he is full of cheerfulness und hope. I wish you 
would go and see him, and make acquaintance with him.” 

“Twill. But both for you and him the day will inevitably 
come of awakening to a higher and larger self-consciousness 
and a sadder knowledge of our destination.” 

“‘ God forbid !—And, my dear Mr. Collins, you must not 
forget that I have been, in former times, when I was about 
sixteen, as perfectly wretched as I can imagine any one; so 
that mine is not the mere unreflecting contentment of a child. 
I was then beginning to think a little for myself, and I found 
my own heart and life so far from what I saw they ought to 
be, that I was almost in despair. Had I been a Romanist, I 
might then have been tempted to turn nun.” 

“* What changed your views?” 

“T will tell you. I was taken, for the first time, to a great 
party in London, and was thoroughly dazzled and confused by 
the excitement of the music po dancing round me. I re- 

that it d to me as if every thing in the world 
was successively rolling out of its steadfastness, and wheeling 
away in tangled curves to the sound of necromantic music. I 
said to myself, ‘ Where am 1? Whatam I? Is every thing a 
dream ?’—In the midst of this amazement of mine, a famous 
singer came forward; silence was obtained, and she 
with such impassioned ravishing melody, that I thought my 
soul would have flown away upon her aerial warbling. 
applause as she ended called off my attention; but then I saw 
a crowd of faces turned toward her in enthusiastic delight, 
and deep homage expressed in the eyes and manner of some 
of the men and women whom I had always heard of as the 
most to be admired and reverenced. She sat evidently weary, 
but with a slight smile of exquisite enjoyment; and it burst 
upon me more strongly even than before, that her inspiration 
must arise from some full and rich source of ecstasy far be- 
eo all that skill or physical endowment could supply. ‘Oh!’ 
thought, ‘ that I could sing like her! that I could experi- 
ence her inward spring of rapture and harmony!’ The next 
moment I blamed my own folly, and felt that this was mean 
and jealous envy. It flashed across me as something horri- 
ble, that, after such abundant and pure delight, I could so 
soon sink into this wretchedness, and a sharp pang of self- 
reproach shot through me. I remember that I pregsed my 
hand strongly against my heart, for I completely crushed the 
little nosegay of Jovely flowers which I was wearing. The 
music and the dancing now again began, and looking up for 
@ moment in sad perplexity, I saw before me a spectacle 
which altered the whole current of my thoughts. It was a 
picture of the Saviour by one of the great Italian masters, I 
think of the Lombard school, and probably Luini. By whom- 
soever painted, it was so grave, so loving, so awful—but I 
cannot describe it. For some minutes I had no notion where 
I was, and sat with my face turned up toward the canvass, as 
es a Oar And s to me indeed it 
\ . id, not with audible sounds ; for there whispered in 
ty heart has grown comparatively dull and chronic, and I) my bene weeks with Thad heasd andl read a hundred times, 
reve jet the com of my faculties. How, hereafter, |! and learned by rote, without ever reflecting 
mall exert them, I know not, but probably by speech and | deed, perhaps, this mechanical familiarity had deadened their 
miting for humane and moral purposes, rather than by any meaning forme. The words were— Be of goed cheer! I 


aterference in what is called politics. I see too many stick- || have overcome the werld.'—I remember nothing more that 
Ng up to their necks in that slough and calling for help, to : : oem: ng ; 
tins it would yield mos suthte footing. © Bes I Nove A een ee ak a nn? Be bee tome 8 


wrer heard of any attempts at good, Bay = aunt, my eyes filled with tears, and my maid remarked the 








br, ‘ 4 K rc , next morning, that the front of my dress was stained as if I 
2 party, in purity of heart, and with quiet considera- had been weeping profusely. Thus began a new period of 
ieinneeee » which have not more than |i my life, which I do not believe will ever end, not even with 


earthly life itself.” 































you ever seen a poor man who lives in this neighborhood, of 


Collins answered nothing; but when he said he mast take 
leave of her, and go, there was an expression of feel- 
ing in his face, which could not be mistaken. They had been 
walking up and down the wood during their whole conversa- 
tion. .It was now the depth of evening. Maria accompanied 
him to the gate of the enclosure, and they parted as friends 
for whom an hour hed been in place of years of mutual sym- 
pathy. CHAPTER V. : 

The next day Collins went, in pursuance of his promise, to 
see the poor basket-maker of whom Maria had ra and 
who was commonly known in the neighborhood by the name. ~ 
of Jaek Fowler. His dwelling was a small hut rather than ~ 
cottage, close to the road-side. Before his new visitor reached 
it he heard a rough and cracked voice singing vigorously— 

‘ Merry be we from morn till night, 
erry be we, merry be we. 
We old fellows, in dark or light, 
But ask the young to let us be.’ 
Then, when Collins was already close at hand, the tune was 
changed, and he caught the words— 
* The boy he never stops 
In the whipping of his tops, 
And the men whip each his neighbor ; 
But in wiser age we lay 
Our idle whips away, 
And sleep like the tops without labor.’ 

The structure from which these sounds came appeared 
about ten feet square, and through the open door and window 
was seen the room which filled this space, and which was 
partly occupied by a ladder-stair leading to the floor above. 
Facing the door a man was seated on a bench, and 
in weaving a basket. He looked up cheerfully as Collins 
stood before him, and said, “‘ Good morning! good morning ! 
Ah! Mr. Collins come to see poor Jack Fowler! Well, you 
are kindly welcome. They do say you know more about bees 
than any man in these parts. Take a seat, sir, here on the 
bench—here ’s room enough.” 

Collins sat down and looked more closely at him. Jack 
Fowler probably considered himself past the middle age, be- 
ing apparently about seventy-five. He also seemed to be in 
somewhat reduced circumstances, for his principal garment, 
perhaps in some forgotten period a waggoner’s frock, exhi- 
bited several holes, some of them repaired by patches, and 
some still unsophisticated and gaping. His person bore the 
traces of similar and probably more ancient injury, for it had 
been shorn of a leg, and had received as a substitute only a 
wooden member, resembling the original in little else than 
length, as to which the modern supporter had perhaps the 
advantage over the preceding one, The right hand had ap- 
parently lost the use of two of its fingers, for which it had 
found no remedy but in the dexterity of the others. The bust 
which crowned this antique trunk was of higher interest, for 
under the trenched and expansive forehead appeared a face 
of arch shrewdness and irresistible good-humor. The fine 
blue eyes were still bright, the cheek healthily ruddy, and the 
sunken mouth wore a most gladdening smile The old man 
had beside and behind him the osiers which were the mate- 
rials of his trade, and twe or three baskets. ‘The one he was 
at work on lay before him, and on a three-legged stool, close 


he || &° his knee, sat, with professorial gravity, a black cat. While 


he spoke to his visitor he continued to ply his work, and broke 
out every now and then with some light-hearted stanza. 

** How do you get on?” said Collins. 

“ Oh, very well, sir, thank you. I make it a rule to get on 
well. Never got on ill in my life, except when the waggon 
went over my leg, and before the doctor came to cut it off, 
and set me all to rights again. I have never wanted a stock- 
ing for that leg since; and only think what a saving that is. 
Ay, ay, Mr. Collins—all for the best. 

‘ Bald is my head, so it wears no lock 
For age or care to take hold of, 
And my forehead ’s a door where grief may knock, 
But as well might he , the front of a rock, 
For I am not the man he was told of.’” 

“ Basket-making,” said Collins, “seems a merry sort of 
trade, to judge from you.” 

* Ay, sir, it isa merry trade enough, like most others I 
know of, for those that have merry hearts. And mine has 
never been heavy, since I first found I was not going to have the 
trouble of being a gentleman, with all the wearisomeness of a 
fortune to spend. Great blessing that; do’nt you think so, sir?” 

“« Why, it seems to have been so to you. But every man 
has not your basketfull of heartiness, and if one wants that, I 
think a purse full of gold no bad help.” 

“So many think. I fancied so myself for five minutes 
once, and then before one could twist an osier, I saw what a 
big fool I was. Perhaps, too, yn think I had better be 
young than old. But if you do, I can tell you it is. 9 thump- 
ing mistake, for I should have all the work to do over again. 
I 'd as soon have the waggon go over my leg again, just for 
fun. ‘Oh! for the days whenI was young! 

When I thought that I should ne’er be old, 
When the songs came a-bubbling off my tongue, 
And the girl that heard the ballad I sung, 

Never thought if my et held copper or gold— 
Oh! for the days when I was young! 


* And yetin the days when I was young, 


Pow 
ee sing 


In the that now I remember well, 8 ow waw 
Hot words like sparks around I flung, +3 od Ue reyes 
And at honey I often was stung; ‘~ 

And what I have lost it ’s hard to tell : 


So I had rather be old than young.’” 
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“ All the old men I know,” said Collins, “ but you, would 
be young if they could, and none of the young would be old. 
So you see most men are not of your way of thinking.” 

“So much the worse for them. I have tried both ends of 
life, and I like the last best. And what’s more, I am sure 
so would every body who made the best of whet he has. I 
was a fool =o fee was young, and I did not know it, so I 
thought myself ill-treated. I am a fool now, but I do know 
it, and so I am content.” 

“It is a queer thing to be contented with.” 

“* Not so queer, may be, as you think. Burn those osiers! 
they ’re as brittle as glass. All the wise men I have ever 
seen, and half a dozen have fallen in my way, one how or 
other, who were thought special wise in their own parishes; 
all of them who fancied ateeeiven wise, have fancied too 
that the world was not good enough for them, and have 
despised the greater number of men; those, you know, with 
the rough dirt upon them, but right good ones many of them, 
nevertheless. These wise men, I say, have always supposed 
every thing and every body too coarse for them. I never 
saw one af thom look right out, straight up, happy and merry. 
Now, it all seems too for me, and so I should be a beast 
if I were not contented—just as the donkey that got into the 
hot-house the other day, and ate up all those fine flowers, 
and plants, aud things, would have been a wonderful big 
jackass if it had not been satisfied, and had wanted a thistle.” 

“Your receipt for happiness must be acurious and precious 
one; I should much like to know it.” 

“‘ Bless you, I have no receipt, no more than our old women 
have a receipt for making flour-dumpling! They do it quite 
naturally. And, the same way, I am happy as can be} ex- 
cept when I have the rheumatism in my leg; and then I’m 
thankful that I ’m not likely to have it in the wooden one, 
and that, by death or some way, most likely, it won’t last for 
ever.” 

“* Have you no fear of death?” 

“Fear! No. I’m afraid of nothing I know of, but a lady 
who once came to see me, and sat on that stool where pussy 
is, and talked for five hours without stopping, all about her 
sympathy—whatever that is—with the poor, and something 

she called the poetry of basket-making, and a deal more. 
I am told she is gone out of the country, soI suppose too 
much tonguiness is made transportation now—it used to be 
only ducking. But even when she was here I kept on making 
a basket, and sung a song or two while she talked. No fear 
of interrupting her, you know; you might as well think to 
stop a wind-mill by whistling to it. So I could sing on quite 
comfortable, and not cut my manners too short either. 
‘Those with too much cash to think of, 
May the cares of life lament ; 
Give me buta spring to drink of, 
Bread and breath, and I 'm content. 
“While I feel that I am living, 
Death ’s a fool to look so grim ; 
All who wish me dead forgiving, 
When he comes I'll sing te him.’” 

‘‘ Have you really no fear,” asked Collins, ‘of what may 
happen to you hereafter!” 

*©No; I cannot honestly say that I have, and I ’m too old 
to speak bashful when I do n’t feel it. To be sure I once 
took an osier, and said to myself, ‘ Now I’Jl cut a notch on 
this for every sin I can remember in all my life.’ I began 
going through the job from the time I was a baby, and a 
pretty lot of notches I soon had, and some of them terrible 
deep ones, too, that very nigh cut the twig right through. 
When I had done with it I took another, and another, till at 
last I had five osiers, and nigh five hundred notches; for I 
told them off quite regular, a hundred on each. And whenI 
got the five all in my hands, so—nice likely switches they 
were, too, before I had hacked them in that cruel sort of way 
—I said to myself—‘ Well, here are the rods to give my con- 
science a drubbing, at all events.’ Then I fell a-thinking 
and a-pondering what would come of it all, and at last I set- 
tled it all off as neat as a lady’s work-basket. So I took 
and shoved the osiers into the fire; and though they were 
too green to burn well, [ got them all burned to ashes at last, 
and then I was a deal easier.” 

‘An ingenious way of burning up your offences, at all 
events,” said Collins. 

“Not at all—by no means. You ’re ona wrong scent there. 

* The greyhound, for all he looks so fine, 
Has no more nose than this donkey of mine.’ 
That wasn’tit at all. But I began to see it in this way. 
Said I to myself, ‘ Here ’s a pretty badish lot of things against 
me, tote sure. But then [ don’t know what kind of tally 
other folk might have to show if they worked as many hours 
as I did, and cut as clean notches.’ Nay, I have a pretty 
good guess that there are some sullen, hard sort of men, [ 
have seen in my time, that would be a deal worse off than I; 
for my notion is, that I’m no worse than most, and better 
than some. That ’s no help, you "ll say. Right—very true 
—none in the world. For I must be judged not by this man 
or t’ other man, but by what I knew and might have done 
myself, had I been so minded. And I don’t believe, in my 
own mind, there ’s one that would have much to boast of, no, 
not Miss Maria Lascelles, that’s as like what they say of an- 
gels as any one I know. If so be, then, that we are all of us 
what we are, that we have none of us any right to boast, and 
must all be brought to nothing if we were served right, then, 


——— 
I want to know, is the whole world to be swept 
and destroyed? and if so, why was it made at all? Thinks 
I, that’s not my way of doing with my baskets. It is a bad 
workman that finds his work good for nothing when all ’s 
done, and must break it all up again. So I’m pretty certain 
there must be some help somewhere, if one could only find it 
out. Then, all of a sudden, like a flash of lightning, there 
came into my head ail the stories I had ever heard about Je- 
sus Christ. That silenced and steadied me all that day. I 
got a little boy from the school to come and read me a bit of 
the Bible in that evening; and then I woke up once or twice 
in the night and thought about it, and then I saw the whole 
thing as clear as daylight. I have known ever since, as sure 
as possible, that God never meant me to be entirely done away 
with because of my sins, or he would not have sent any one 
into the world to save me. And ever since that time, which 
is a good while ago, I dare say a matter of thirty years or 
more, I have never set to work upon the tallies again or 
troubled my head about them, though I know well enough 
that I should not make any more such deep netches if I began 
te cut again now. But osiers, you see, are dear, and I want 
them for my baskets, so I don’t try. Ever since I ’ve been 
as gay asa lark. Many a time, when I have seen people 
pulling long faces about death, I have said to myself— Well, 
I’m not clear that I would give an osier-chip to save myself 
dying any night of the year, only I should like to finish a 
basket when once I begin it.’ Often and often I think IT 
would give a trifle to wake up some morning in another world, 
and see what we shall look like there—and whether I shall 
have my old leg again, or must make wings do instead.” 
Collins soon took leave of him. He afterward discovered 
from others that the old man had experienced_a life of mis- 
fortune ; had lost his wife and children and hie little property 
in comparatively early life, and that he had now for many 
years worked at his trade without obtaining from it enough 
to supply the scantiest wants, the deficiency being made up 
chiefly by the charity of some neighboring families. He was 
said to have preserved through life the same kindly cheerful- 
ness which rendered him in Collins’s eyes the very archetype 
of a happy temperament. 
‘“* Well,” said the recluse to himself, with a deep sigh, “ I 
do not envy him. His poverty-stricken contentment in such 
circumstances is mean and slavish; and it is sad to see a ra- 
tional being so satisfied with such a state of ignorance. Ig- 
norance, indeed, is what the wisest must put up with. Let 
us prize, however, what largeness of existence and fullness of 
knowledge we can attain to—and, comparing this lot with that 
of others, of such as the basket-maker, therein rejoice.” 
| But while he thus reflected, his look and bearing were far 
from indicating perfect comfort and serenity. 

CHAPTER VI. 


clean awa’ 





On the following morning a packet was brought to Collins, 
| which, as he very seldom received ay communication, seeme 
|to him an important occurrence. He looked for some time at 
| the outside with surprise, but could guess nothing from this. 
| On opening it, even before he had read a word, he was much 
|moved. The handwriting of the first letter he came to was 
| that of a woman of whom he had seen nothing and heard lit- 
tle for ten years. She was the siren of whom he had spoken 
| to Maria, from whose charms he had escaped with the help 
of the advice of Mrs. Lascelles. The handwriting was, in 
| general, of the same beautiful and bold character which he so 
well remembered, but had become rather weaker and less 
steady. The contents were to this effect : 

“You will be much surprised at hearing from me, but not 
|more than I should have been till lately, had any one pro- 
| posed to me to write to you. Ihave never, indeed, ceased to 
feel for you warmly; but I knew that you had deliberately 
avoided me. Nay, I owned to myself that you were right in 
doing so. I need not bid you endeavor to recall the days 
when we saw each other frequently. I have no doubt that 
you remember them well. Although we never came to an 
avowed understanding of each other’s hearts, it was a shining, 
glowing time for both, when we exchanged passion for 
passion; when your earnestness and my fancy encountered 
timidly yet most fondly; and we said to ourselves that 
this in truth was love, while we dared not say it to one 
another. That all this was guilt and disgrace to me, that my 
affection for you was crime against him to whom my fidelity 
was vowed, I well knew. I will not add to my offence by 
now alleging the excuses which his character and conduct, 
and utter indifference toward me, then seemed to furnish; 
and to which, in living apart from me, as entirely for his own 
gratification he did, he appeared to give almost a public sanc- 
tion. True as all this was, I nevertheless knew the right and 
chose the wrong, and the dwelling on these things as justifi- 
cations was but a new breach of duty. I may, however, say, 
that I trust you have never known what it is, in the full 
strength of emotion to have no one to love, to see that all the 
treasures of the soul have been bestowed in vain on one who 
has no value for them, nay, no conception that they could have 
a worth, and who finds in the vulgarest pleasures more than a 
compensation for the devoted faith which he throws away as 
a cast-off garment. Such was my state when I knew you. T 
can still, after so many years—and such years!—recall the 
deep rapture, mingled with trembling self-reproach, and I 
have sometimes fancied, hightened by it, which filled my 











heart, when I learned to read in you all I had so vainly hoped 
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y |] for in another. Thad no design of captivating you; but your 


sympathy was dearer to me than the admiration 

of all the world, and I may now say that I am = I 
should have given up all to possess it fully. You acted wi 
rightly, heroically, when you left me; and I can aoe. 
forgive you, I can thank you, for all the tears and groans 
cost me. I then went to the seaside for my health, and lived 
in a lonely farm-house away from all my acquaintances L 
used to spend hours sitting on the shore think: of you ‘and 
so strong was the impression this period of my life made ¢ 
me, that I have never since been able to hear the pasatige) 
waves without seeing your image before me as you then were 
—young, buoyant, and enthusiastic, with your kindled cheeks 
and raven hair falling wildly around your forehead, Your 
strange but stirring and heartfelt words have always seemed 
to me mingled inseparably with the murmur of the waters 
In happy dreams which renewed my musing youth, for when 
I knew you I was little more than twenty, I have sometimes 
believed that we are twin spirits of the ocean, floating with 
visionary forms beneath the stars, and with airy feet skim. 
ming over the white foam. 

“But I did not propose to write to you on this 
My love for you—I now dare call it by its name—what should 
I not now dare? has been to me a source of coun 
sant, and painful thoughts. But the events which have led 
me now to write to you are of a very different character, and 
the recollection of them perpetually corrodes me with grief 
and shame. For some years after we parted, I lived ing 
state of dreary indifference, occupying myself as I could with 
society, literature, and all the beautiful arts. I had become 
eo with an illustrious musical composer, whose music 
had a character of strong feeling and sublime imagination, to 
me peculiarly elevating and delightful. Sometimes I visited 
the infirm old man, who was almost blind, and could not rise 
from his chair, yet under the inspiration of his art awoke into 
divine energy. I sang to him the favorite airs of his own 
composition, while he touched the piano, and now and then 
gave me a suggestion or a criticism of memorable felicity, 
There was a poet also familiar with him, for whose w 
some of his most perfect melodies had been created. He, 
too, was in the habit of visiting this harmonious enchanter, 
who sometimes laid before me a song newly produced by both, 
and asked me to singit for him. I willingly did so, and some 
of these strains were so exquisite, and gave me such high en- 
joyment, that I probably sang with more force and expression 
in the dark and narrow room of the old man, with none but 
him near me, than I ever gave to the most admired of my per- 
formances, such as they were, in the midst of crowded and 
applauding circles. In the musician’s study, near the ipstru- 
ment before which he sat, while I stuod beside him, a door- 
way led into another room, which I knew to be a small cab- 
inet of books, and this opening, was closed not by a door, but 
On one occasion on which I had been sing- 
ing with much pleasure to myself, and to the satisfaction of 
my friend and master, I had ended the song, a new one of 
the poet before mentioned, of which the air closed in a long 
pathetic fow of deepest emotion; such, that the poet after 
wards compared it to the last bright soft sunset before the 
commencing deluge. At the instant when my voice sank into 
silence, I heard a slight rustling near me, and looking round, 
I saw the curtain drawn aside, and held in one hand by a man 
whose other hand as well as his countenance, expressed the 
highest degree of attention and sympathy. As my eyes caught 
his, he did not retire, but came forward, and be pers for 
his intrusion, by saying, that he had been engaged in arrangi 
some verses in the cabinet for our common friend. I 
that it was the poct. I afterwards learned from him that he 
had several times already been the unseen auditor of my sing- 
ing. His fame was such, and such my own estimation of 
him, and his manners, and language, were now so winning, 
that I could not be displeased. And thus begun our intimacy. 
A fairy sky indeed before a black deluge. 

“ Thus began my knowledge.of a man from whom has been 
derived the strongest interest of my subsequent life. Hewas 
—he doubtless still is—a person whose appearance and man- 
ners are admirably in accordance with the nobler gifts of genius 
and knowledge. He is distinguished by a tranquil and un- 
failing dignity, graceful beyond all that I have seen in man, 
and produced, doubtless, allowing for his bodily advantages, 
in a great degree by his lively and predominant sense of 
beautiful and the appropriate, in all things. In him, elo- 
quence is a various and finished art, embodying and harmon- 
izing a most abundant natural faculty; and I should have 
thought it altogether unrivalled, had I not once known & far 
more fervid, generous and lofty spirit, pouring itself forth in 
somewhat ruder accents. But he also possesses a pliancy and 
panoramic largeness of mind, peculiarly his own, so that he 
perpetually dazzles and attracts by his swift and direct com- 
calioaden of all shapes and sides of human character, which 
shows itself as well in the common intercourse of life, as in 
the poetic creations to which he devotes his serious 
Being such as he is, you cannot wonder that in the dull and 
shapeless mass of ordinary society this man blazed like e fiery 
gem. (Concluded in our next.) 


An Irish Bull.—The following notice lately appeared in ® 
shop window of a tailor at Cork :—‘ Wanted, two apprentices » 











who will be treated as one of the family.” 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 2, 1839. 


The Disputed Territory.—On our first page will be found 
an article frem our Eastern Correspondent, calculated to 
throw much light on the origin and right of the existing 
Boundary dispute, while in a subsequent column we give the 
Message of the President, detailing to Congress the progress 
of recent events on the frontier and the present relative po- 
sition ef the parties, with a Memorandum of the agreement 
hastily entered into between Secretary Forsyth and Plenipo 
tentiary Fox to prevent any immediate collision between the 
forces of Maine and New-Brunswick. We cannot permit 
these documents to pass without expressing our hearty ap- 
proval of the tenor and spirit of the President’s Message, and 
of the manner in which the difficulty has been temporarily ar- 
ranged at Washington. Should the agreement between 
Messrs. Forsyth and Fox be seasonably received on the fron- 
tier, we confidently trust that it will prevent any effusion of 
blood. 

On the point of time, however, our apprehensions are still 
vivid. From the tenor of a recent interchange of communi- 
cations between Mr. Solicitor General Street on the part of 
New-Brunswick and Mr. Commissioner Jarvis (in command 
at the Aroostook) on the part of Maine, there is reason to 
fear that a bloody collision has already taken place. The 
temper of Gov. Harvey and his subordinates is violent, their 
demands are unreasonable, and their language peremptory.— 
Gov. Fairfield’s last response is also exceptionable in lan- 
guage and temper. If we are doomed to be plunged in war 
by this dispute, there is no reason that we should abuse each 
other like blackguards. Dignity is in our view an essential 
element of high official character, as courtesy is the especial 
grace of the diplomatist and chivalrous bearing of the warrior. 

Our readers will rejoice with us at finding the British as- 
sumption of conceded exclusive jurisdiction plumply denied 
by our Government and wholly unsupported on the other 
side. There can be little remaining doubt that it originated 
in designing rapacity or misapprehension. 

We cannot believe that there is any danger of Lloodshed 
taking place after the receipt of yesterday’s tidings from 
Washington on the frontier. We believe both parties will 
acquiesce, though tardily and grudgingly, in the arrangement 
of Messrs. Forsyth and Fox. But for the next week we shall 
await the arrival of each successive Mail from the East with 
a painful interest. We trust no blood will wantonly be shed 
dy our fellow-citizens, and no attack made by them under any 
provocation. If they are attacked in their encampment on 
the Aroostook, they will doubtless defend themselves like 
men, and the blood will rest upon the aggressurs. That Sir 
John Harvey would order an attack if his immediate force 
were sufficient, we hardly doubt. Our trust is that he will 
not be able to concentrate an adequate force on the Disputed 
Territory before receiving the late tidings from Washington. 

















> “We understand thut a new weekly paper, devoted to Sports 
of the Turf, &c., is about to be established in New-York.” 


Such is in substance a paragraph which we have seen float- 
ing about the country, having its origin, we believe, in Phila- 
delphia. Of its authenticity, or of the person who proposes 
to establish such a paper, we know nothing. But the an- 
nouncement has called to mind some reminiscences and re- 
flections, which we shall proceed to place before the reader. 

Seven years ago, on the Ist of January last—that being a 
holiday, and the writer being then a stranger with few social 
greetings to exchange in New-York—he inquired his way into 
the ill-furnished, chilly, forlorn-looking attic printing-office in 
which William T. Porter, in company with another very young 
man who soon after abandoned the enterprise, had just issued 
the Spirit of the Times, the first weekly journal devoted 
mainly to Sporting Intelligence ever attempted in this coun- 
try. It was a moderate-sized sheet of indifferent paper, with 
an atrocious wood-cut for the head—about as uncomely a spe- 
cimen of the Fine Arts as our ‘ native talent’ has produced. 
The paper was about in proportion; for neither of its con- 
ductors had fairly attained his majority, and each was desti- 
tute of the experience so necessary in such an enterprise and 
of the funds and extensive acquaintance which are still more 
Recessary to its success. But one of them possessed a per- 
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] severing spirit and an ardent enthusiasm for the purstit to 


which he had devoted himself. His partner soon became 
weary of the enterprise and left him; he obtained another, 
and went on. Before the close of a year, the expenses of bis 
undertaking—(such are always much greater than can be cal- 
culated beforehand, and almost uniformly far beyond the re- 
ceipts of the first year)—were such as to overwhelm the con- 
cern with embarrassment, and the paper passed from the 
sternest necessity out of the hands of its projector, and soon 
lost almost entirely its distinctive characte:. A very consid- 
erable time elapsed before Mr. Porter regained it, but he did 
so at length, and from that day has devoted his entire ener- 
gies to it with a steady increase of patronage. After years 
of anxiety, privation, toil, and ‘ hope deferred,’ it is under- 
stood that the concern has at length become a remunerating 
one, and, being the organ of the entire Racing and Sporting 
interest throughout the Union, is likely to repay its long ar 
rears of outlay and exertion. The first significant notice we 
have of that fact, is the announcement that ‘ we understand’ 
somebody else is about to start a new Sporting paper in New 
York. 

We have presented these facts, not so much fur their in- 
trinsic interest as to illustrate an important principle. It is 
that of the duty of the Public to the Press. We donotallude 
to the general duty of sustaining meritorious works to the ex 
clusion of those which are not so, but to the duty of discour- 
aging all selfish attempts to divide the public patronage with- 
out adding any thing to the value of what is given in return. 
When a new periodical appears, it should show some specific 
and decisive grounds on which rest its claims to support. It 
should exhibit strongly marked features of some kind: either 
in addressing some new interest; discussing some else for- 
bidden topic ; embodying some well known and prized talent ; 
presenting some unusual and valuable features ; or combining 
the excellences of two or more existing publications in one. 
In short, there should be some reason why a new paper 
should be started, beyond the mere ambition or hope of gain 
of the publisher, or the fact that he will undertake to publish 
a sheet of a particular character for some shillings less than 
one is now published. Where a new paper but sails in the 
wake of one already in existence, it does injury rather than 
good. The intelligence which the reader has been accus- 
tomed to find condensed in cne paper he must now look 
through two for; while a heavy outlay is incurred, without 
adequate reason. If the existing journal of a peculiar stamp 
is bad or deficient, that is a valid reazon for attempting to 
supplant it ; but to start a paper from caprice, or experiment, 
or the hope of gain, or the love of opposition, is to render the 
public a very questionable service, and one to encourage 
which is an act of doubtful expediency and justice. At least, 
such is our conviction. 





Congress.—During the past week, the sessions of ‘the 
House have usually been protracted to a late hour, and have 
been devoted to animated debates on the General Appropria 
tion Bill, the Duncan business, the Maine Boundary, &.— 
Some very able political speeches have been made, but the 
last week of a session, especially the shorter one, ought not 
to be wasted on them. Finally, the Previous Question was 
called on Wednesday, and the General Appropriation orCivil 
List bill passed. We hope that has shut off the delivery of 
more party speeches for the remainder of the Session. 

On the same day, the Investigating Committee made its 
Report on the Swartwout and Price Defalcations and reflect- 
ing on the management generally of the New-York Custom- 
House and the Treasury Department. The minority (Ad- 
ministration) made a ecparate report. They are documents 
of great length. Both were ordered to be printed. 

Messrs. Blair & Rives of the Globe were on the same day 
elected Printers to the Senate for the next Congress. ‘The 
vote was for Blair & Rives 25; Gales & Seaton 11; others 
7. The Harbor Bill was ordered to a third reading. Mr. 
Crittenden addressed the Senate for two hours in support of 
his bill to prevent the interference of office-holders in elections, 








The Fire in Owego, a few days since, which burnt two 
stores and a printing office, was set bya Mr. J. Bassett in 
his own store, in order to recover his insurance, after having 
secreted his goods. On being detected, he has since cut his 
throat. 


SE 

State Legislature.—But little has been accomplished at 
Albany the past week, and of that little we have not room te 
speak. Mr. Verplanck has introduced a bill in the Senate to 
deprive our Inspection of Flour of its compulsory character, 
and render it optional with the owner to have it inspected or 
not. We believe this bill ought to pass and will pass, as well 
as others based on the same principle ; but we see no 
why the whole subject should not be reached, as was justly 
suggested by Messrs. Young and Hunter, in one bill, which 
should simply provide that no Inspection should hereafter be 
compulsory. If the principle is sound, why not be governed 
by it? We hope this course may be ultimately determined on, 

The bill repealing unconditionally all restrictions on the 
Issue and Circulation of Small Notes of our own Banks has 
become a law. The House submitted to the discourtesy of 
the Senate in laying its bill (which was first passed) on the 
table, took up the Senate’s bill and passed it. So that busi- 
ness is settled. 








Connecticut.—The supporters of the National Adminis- 
tration in this State held a spirited State Convention in Hart- 
ford on Wednesday of last week, and f.amed the following 
ticket : 

For Governor.....Hon. Joun M. Nires, [U. 8. Senator. ] 
“ Lieut. Governor.... ALEXANDER STEWART. 

“ Secretary of State ..Janez L. Wuite. 
“ Treasurer...+.+++. JEREMIAH Brown, 
“ Comptroller ..++++.CHartes H. Ponp. 

Hon. Seth P. Beers, their candidate for Governor last year, 
declined a renomination. There was some difference of opin 
ion as to his successor on the ticket, 

The Conservatives held a State Convention at New-Haven 
on the same day and nominated : 

For Governor eeeeesece 0 00 dq00netA PHEtrs. 
“Lieutenant Governor ..++++. Walter BootH. 
Treasurer seoeseeeseseeees NEHEMIAH C, SANFORD. 
“ Seerctary of State.......+..Royat R. Hinman. 

“ Comptroller ...+++++++++0++JEREMIAH PARRISH. 

These are all distinct nominations except Mr. Hinman, 
who is on the Whig ticket, but is a Consetvative. Henry 
Kilbourn (Whig,) was reported for Comptroller, but not ac- 
cepted. 





PennsyLvania.—The Legislature of this State listened to 
the reading of Washington’s Farewell Address on the birth- 
day of the Father of his Country. They then ordered the 
printing of 12,000 copies for general circulation. (Wedon’t 
know any place where the study of that document is more re- 
quisite than at Harrisburg.) The Legislature contemplates 
adjourning on the 27th inst. to meet again on the first Mon- 
dap in May. Several important enactments are rendered ne- 
| cessary by the adoption of the Amended Constitution. 

Gov. Porter has nominated Samuel Hepburn as President 
Judge of the Cumberland District, vice Judge Reed, whose 
term has expired—under the New Constitution. It is re- 
marked as the first change of Jedges ever made in Pennsyl- 
vania on political grounds. 

A Silk Convention met at Harrisburg on Friday last. Col. 
James M. Porter, brother of the Governor, was President, 
and the Governor himself in attendance. —We are in favor 
of the Silk Culture, but are not sure that Conventions can do 
much to advance it. 

A Select Committee of the House has reported in favor of 
submitting the License question to the People as a permanent 
system. In every township or ward, at the time of electing 
constables, a box shall be opened for votes reading “ Retail” 
and “No Retail.”’ If the latter outnumber the former, then 
no licenses shall be granted within that town for the current 
year. Why should not this plan be generally adopted ? 








Micuican.—The Senate of this State having nominated 
Warner Wing for U. S. Senator, and the House presented 
John Biddle, (each by 1 majority,) the two Houses went into 
Joint Ballot on the 15th, and balloted six times to no purpose. 
The Whigs and some others voted for Mr. Biddle; 15 of the 
Administration party refused peremptorily to vote for Mr. 
Wing, he being a Member of the Legislature. The following 
are the votes: Ist. 2d. Sd. 4th, Sth, Oth. 
Warner Wing. oo 000+ 24.002 25.004 25ee ee QS. 60.2500 s 25 


John Biddle .... 000028 .c0c88 rece Wee 00 RB sec BB <ce. 88 
Randolph Manning ..12..-.13,.+.13.++-13.9++13.+-,13 





Scattering eccccccces O 


sees Levee Srcce Bocas 2 








_ and a Senate ticket headed by John Whipple of Providence. 


— 


_~  &&> The Editor of the Providence Journal finds fault with 
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Ruovr Istanp.—Hon. Ebenezer Larned declines standing 
for Governor, absolutely. Some ef the Whigs who are dis- 
affected toward the regular nomination now propose James 
F, Simmons for Governor, William Peckham for Lieutenant, 


us for representing the Whig party of that State as torn with 
feuds, and acting so as to invite defeat. He says that the 
nomination of three or four irregular Whig candidates for 
Governor, inopposition to the regular one, “was probably the 
work of one individual.” How were we to knew that, even 
admitting that it isa fact? We are generally compelled to 
rely on what appears as an indication of what is. If the 
Editor of the Journal has forgotten the fact that the Whig 
Governor of Rhode Island (who is again the candidate) ran 
some hundreds below his ticket last year, we have not. Ap- 
pearances indicate a like result again. How or by whose 
fault this occurs, we pretend not to know. Perhaps the 
Journal can throw some light on the subject. 





Vireinta.—It is given up. The present Legislature can- 
not elect a U. S. Senator. The following is the result of 
Wednesday’s ballotings (noticed in a P. S. to our last Quarto) * 

Ist. 2d. 3d. 4th, 5th. 6th, 7th. 

Mason « «+ 000667400270 .0027 0.00270 e007 0000+ 69.00.68 
Rives. oe 000-67 600076.002 78.0007 Beeee7Be00e7 8000267 
Tyler.... cece We cee ecee ccc tcc e ccc eee 
Robertson . ooo —s oc en ce ce ecw me cee meee e ld 
Scattering.... 6.... 6....14....15....15....16.... 1 
On Thursday, there were nine ballots, resulting as follows: 
Ist. 2d. 3d. 4th. 5th. 6th. 7th. 8th. 9th 

Mason. ..++ ++0++67..67..67..69..68.-68..68..71..75 
Rives. .eees cece e+ 69. 660.035.0381 ..— ee 0021 .229..36 
Robertson .... Re ee ee 
C. Johnson occ een 45 5 G1 00750077 00 700061..54 
Scattering .eseseee Leel5.. Qee 3601920192. 440 32. 1 

On Friday, no balloting—Washington’s Birthday. On Sat- 
urday, there were six ballots, with the following result: 

Ist. 2d. 3d. 4th, Sth. 6th. 
Mason ...ee00 000000 64..0264....66.2--66..-.66....67 
Fobnson,. 60000000 eed cece dT cece Weve eeee meee 
Rives 2.00 ccc cece chee ccd ccesTOccwe ll cceell coeelO 
Rohertaon ccc ccccceecce ccc eces Deccellecee— 


Scattering ..ccccccee 4ecee Voces SeccelGsoce Zeeeel7 

It being rendered evident that nobody could be chosen, the 
two branches concurred in an indefinite postponement of the 
subject. [It may be remarked that the Senate and House of 
Delegates vote separately, though their votes are counted to- 
gether, as though cast in Joint Ballot.] It will be seen that 
the failure to elect was a clear case of inability to agree.— 
When Mr. Rives’s support run up to 78, so that four more 
would on several ballots have elected him, the 15 dissenting 
Whigs, styled ‘the impracticables,’ retired to one corner of 
the Delegates’ Chamber, and openly declared that they would 
in no possible case concur in the election of Mr. Rives. Some 
of them declared they would vote for Judge Masen to defeat 
him, and one or two actually did so. 





Missourt.—The bill which had passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives of this State, in accordance with the suggestions 
of Mr. Benton’s November letter, which we published, pro- 
hibiting the circulation of Bank Notes of other States, of any 
notes under Ten Dollars, or the establishment of any Bank 
Agency within the State, &c. &c., was rejected on the third 
reading in the Senate week before last, by a vote of 16 to 14. 
This decistion is believed to be final, as the Legislature was 
about to adjourn when it was given. 





Mississ1pr1.—The Columbus Argus states that the Whig 
candidates for Congress and State Offices nominated by the 
recent State Convention intend to canvass every County in 
the State before November. Chancellor Turner, who is pro- 
posed for Governor, declares that, though an old man, he 
will be outdone in zeal and activity by none of his younger 
compatriots on the ticket. They will doubtless be met in the 
same spirit. 





Atasama.—A resolution nominating Martin Van Buren 
for President and William R. King for Vice President was 
recently laid en the table of the Alabama Senate, by a vote of 
24 to 5. The dominant party probably recollect the figure 
they cut in the last canvass, when Judge White was first 
nominated by them in this fashion, then abandoned, and de- 


Imprisonment for Debt.—We rejoice in being able to state 
that the bill introduced to the U.S. Senate by Mr. Tallmadge 
of this State to abolish Imprisonment for Debt in certain 
cases, has passed both Houses of Congress and is now the 
law of the land. It is simple, concise, and unexceptionable; 
and the thanks of the foes of barbarism are due to its author 
for the passage of this enactment. It is as follows: 

A BILL to abolish Imprisonment for Debt in certain cases, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America, in Congress assembled, That 
no person shall be imprisoned for Debt in any State, on pro- 
cess issuing out of a Court of the United States, where, by the 
laws of such State, Imprisonment for Debt has been abolished ; 
and where, by the laws of a State, Imprisonment shall be 
allowed, under certain conditions and restrictions, the same 
conditions and restrictions shnll be applicable to the process 
issuing out of the Courts of the United States; and the same 
proceedings shall be had therein as are adopted in the Courts 
of such State. 





Alabama, aceording to a recent Census, contains 508,054 
inhabitants, of whom 282,338 are Whites, 223,897 Slaves, 
and 1819 free colored persons. A new apportionment of 
Representatives has been based upon this Census, which gives 
Mobile County 4 instead of 2 hitherto; Tuscaloosa, Madison 
and Jackson the same number; Benton, Pickens, Lauder- 
dale, Sumter, Greene, Franklin, Perry, and Lawrence, 3 
each; twenty-three Counties 2 each, and fourteen but 1: 
total 100. Free White citizens appear to form the exclusive 
basis of representation. A good many Counties have con- 
siderably more Slaves than free citizens ; Marengo more than 
twice as many. 


Florida has latcly been the theatre of several Indian mur- 
ders, seme of them within ten miles of its capital, Tallahassee. 
‘The house of a Mr. Thomas White was attacked on the 10th 
ult., two of its inmates killed, and two severely wounded. 
That of Mr. Pendarris was ravaged on the 15th, and the 
owner, his wife and four children killed! A party of 25 men 
whe set off from Tallahassee in pursuit of the Indians were 
surrounded in a log-house, and were in extreme peril when 
last heard of. 200 men had set off to relieve them. 








The Metropolitan is a very indifferent Administration 
journal published at Washington—resembling the Globe in all 
points but ability—which seems to be devoted mainly to in- 
sisting that all Whigs who may be in office under the Federal 
Government shall be turned out. Of the propriety of such a 
step, we say nothing; but it would seem to be the right way 
to aid the Whigs in theseveral States, to dismiss and disperse 
some scores of intelligent and (thus rendered) ardent politic 
ticians of their party from Washington, where they can do no- 
thing and have no weight in political affairs. A late number 
of the Metropolitan contains a series of resolutions passed by 
those of like faith in Philadelphia, of which we give a speci- 
men: 


‘Resolved, That this Association recommend the removal 
from office of every Federal incumbent within the reach of the 
appointing power. The people emphatically call for it—and 
the wishes of the people should be most rigorously and 
solemnly observed. 

“Resolved, That public opinion requires the immediate ex- 
pulsion of every Conservative and Federal office-holder in the 
U. S. Mint and Commissary General’s office, and their places 
to be filled with staunch friends to the cause of Democracy.” 


Gen. T. A. Howard is the Administration candidate for 
Congress in the Seventh or Northern District of Indiana, in 
place of Hon. A. S. White, elected U. S. Senator. It seems 
that Hon. George A. Hannegan, former Member, was pro- 
posed in Convention, but defeated, and some heart-burnings 
exist. Gen. Howard is a distinguished Member of the Legis- 
lature. His opponent is Hon. Thomas J. Evans, Speaker of: 
the Heuse. 

Dr. T. W. Dyott of Philadelphia, who carried ona swim- 
ming business as a free banker and President of the “ Man- 
ual Labor Bank,” is now applying to be relieved from paying 
his notes—his Bank having failed. We always suspected 
him for a rascal and a humbug, and it seems we were not 
mistaken. He humbugged Gen. Jackson into endorsing his 
scheme, end for a long time went on gloriously. 

Paul Mazon, Deputy Postmaster at Michigan City, Ia., 
has been detected in robbing letters in the Mail, and owns up 





Alexander Irvin, Esq., of the Pennsylvania Senate, has 
resigned. He was elected by the Ritner and M 
parties in 1635, and consequently has but this year to serve, 





resigns because he deems himself instructed to vote for a 
Sub-Treasury U. S. Senator. The District consists of Arm: 
strong, Indiana, Cambria and Clearfield Counties. 

election for a successor on Tuesday next. Col. A. Y, Pex. 
sons, Adm., and George Crawford, Whig, are the candidates, 


The Farmers’ Bank of Canton, Ohio, whiah has been fhe 
a long time under water, has effected such arrangements as 
enable it to redeem its issues in current Ohio paper, and will 
very soon resume Specie Payment. Its notes are now rf. 
ceived as cash at the Bank of Geauga. We understand that 
the direction of the Bank has not yet been changed, as it must 
be to ensure public confidence. When a Bank fails—(and we 
understand this one was embarrassed mainly by inordinate 
loans to directors and stockholders)—it ought never to ask 
the public to trust it again without a thorough Reform in its 
management. So we think. 

KF Our especial pet, the Lumbermen’s Bank at Warren, 
Pa., is still in the fog. ‘ How long, O Cataline!’ &c. 





John J. McCahen and William J. Leiper have been ap- 
pointed his Aids by Gov. Porter of Pennsylvania. The ap- 
pointment excites remark from the fect that both were con 
spicuous actors in the scenes of violence at Harrisburg, and 
McCahen is now under indictment for his participation in 
that business. 

Hon. Edward Kent (we omitted to state earlier) was 
unanimously nominated for next Governor of Maine by a re- 
cent Whig Convention at Augusta. 

A Riot took place among the Journeymen Oarpenters of 
Mobile, Ala., on the 16th. The “regulars” attacked the 
boarding-house of some new-comers from the North who were 
working for less than the established price. The Sheriff put 
a stop to the affair before any one had been dangerously hurt. 
Some buildings put up by the obnoxious journeymen were 
badly injured. 

The Worcester Republican, Adm., has been discontinued, 
owing to the recent Post Office troubles in that place. Its 
subscription is merged in that of the Worcester Palladium. 

Hon. Ezekiel Pickens, (a Calhoun man,) nominated for 
Congress by the Administration party of the Mobile District, 
Ala., declines a canvass. Judge James Dillet, Whig, and 
Hon. Francis Lyon, Adm., are still in the field. 

The Alabama Beacon, Greensborough, which has been a 
Calhoun Sub-Treasury journal, has changed hands, and is now 
Whig in politics and supports Henry Clay for President. 

Rev. Wilbur Fisk, D. D., one of the most distinguished 
and able divines of the Methodist Episcopal Church, died at 
Middletown, Conn., on Friday morning last, in the 46th year 
of his age. 

The Ohio River is pretty clear of ice, but falling. 

Hon. James Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, will be pushed 
by the Administration party of that State, as a candidate for 
the Vice Presidency. No man will dispute his ability or per 
sonal worth. 

Hon. Robert Lucas, U. S. Governor of Iowa Territory, has 
got into an irreconcilable quarrel with the Legislature of that 
Temitory. The latter have voted him unworthy of his station. 

The Steamship Liverpool will leave this port for Liver- 
pool on Saturday next, March 9, at 2 P. m. 

The Pavilion Hotel at Niagara Falls was lately destroyed 
by fire. Furniture saved; stores lost. 

Free Banking.—The citizens of Cincinnati recently held 
meeting to discuss the expediency of Free Banking. It was 
a very full one. It was addressed by Mayor Conover, Judge 


The controversy waxed so warm as to come nearly to fisti- 
cuffs, and the meeting broke up in bad temper. 

The New-Haven Herald has just been ¢ommenced by 
Wm. Storer, jv.—religious and miscellaneous. It is a very 
wholesome though not ve. y able paper. 

Alabama has just established » Court of Chancery. Ho». 





to taking $2000. We hear that he has been permitted to 





feated (in the State) by their votes, 


run away! 


Andrew Crenshaw is elected Chancellor for the Southera and 
Silas Parsons for the Northern District. 


He represents an Administration District, but is a Whig, and 


Wright, Gen. Lytle, and several other distinguished citizens. , 
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- FROM MAINE. 

Mr. McIntire, the Maine Land Agent, has been released 
on parole by Gov. Harvey, after having been taken to 
Frederickton on a sled, and confined in jail. Jona. P. 
Rogers and several athers of the Maine people were libe- 
rated at the same time. Q@n-their arrival at Bangor, Me. 
Mr. McLeuchlan, the British Warden of the disputed 
territory, was in like manner released. a 

Mr. Melutire and hisoompatriots insist that bloodshed is 
jnevitable, unless Maine abandons everything. They 

two companies ef British regulars on their way to 
the Aroostook. 

Maine is alive with indignation at the claims and conduct 
of the British and bristles with bayonets at every point. 
Volunteer companies are every where forming to sapport 
the claims of the State. To enrol, equip, and be ready 
for instant service, is but the work of a day. Several of 
the best of the uniform companies have volunteered to a 
nee requisition on the Third [Bangor] Division of the 
State Militia for one thousand men for active service 
reached Bangor in the evening, and the second morning 















lency, the Governor of Maine, with 
cating certain proceedings of the Legislature of that State, 
and a copy of th 

direction, together with a nete from H. S. Fox, Esq., oy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Great Britain, 
with the answer of Secretary of State to the same. 
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THE MAINE BOUNDARY. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


| To the Senate of the United States, and House of Representatives: 


I lay before Congress several despatches from his Excel- 
e enclosures, communi- 


e reply of the Secretary of State, made by my 


It appears from the documents that a numerous band of 


lawless and desperate men, chiefly from the adjoining British 
Provinces, but without the authority or sanction of the Pro- 
vincial Government, had 
territory in dispute between 
ain, which is watered by the Aroostook, and claimed to be 
long to the State of Maine; and that they had committed ex- 
tensive depredations there by cutting al 

quantity of timber. It will further appear that the Governor 
of Maine, having been officially apprised of the circumstance, 
had communicated it to the Legislature, with a recommenda- 
ation of such provisions, in addition to those already existing 
by law, as would enable him to arrest the trespassers, and 
secure the timber which they were aboutcarrying away; that 
in compliance with a resolve of the Legislature, passed in 


sed upon that portion of the 
United States and Great Brit- 


destroying a large 


pursuance of his recommendation, his Excellency had despatch- 
ed the Land Agent of the State, with a force deemed ade- 


before daylight the troops were paraded in the streets; || quate to that purpose, to the scene of the alleged depreda- 


though drawn from fifty miles distant each way. Gen" 
Hodsdon, its commander, is doubtless by this time near 
the Aroostook, as orders to march were transmitted to him 
last week, and instantly obeyed. A further draft on this 
division for one thousard rank and file, as well as upon 
the other nine divisions, isduly henored. Maine has there- 
fore by this time eleven thousand men under arms, besides 
staff officers. 

The Penobscot river has partially broken up, which will 
mach facilitate operations. 

Mr. Jarvis, the acting commissioner of Maine on the 
Aroostook, wrote on the 19th, that his men were energeti- 














tions, who, after accomplishing a part of his duty, was seized 
by a band of the trespassers, at a house claimed to be within 
the jurisdiction of Maine, whither he had repaired for the pur 
of meeting and consulting with the Land Agent of the 
rovince of New Brunswick, and conveyed as a prisoner to 
Frederickton, in that Province, together with two otker citi- 
zens of the State, who were assisting him in the discharge of 
his duty. 
It will also appear that the Governor and Legislature of 
Maine, satisfied that the trespassers had acted in defiance of 


|the laws of both countries, learning that they were in posses- 
jsion of arms, and anticipating (correctly as the result has 
| proved) that persons of their reckless and desperate character 


would set at naught the authority of the magistrates, without 


the aid of a strong force, had authorized the sheriff, and the 
| officer appointed in place of Land Agent, to employ, at the 
|expense of the State, an armed posse, who had proceeded to 
nw scene of the depredations, with a view to the entire dis- 
| persion or arrest of the trespassers and the protection of the 
| public property. 
| In the correspondence between the Governor of Maine and 
|Sir John Harvey, Lieutenant Governor of the Province of 
| New Brunswick, which has grown out of these occurrences, 
os sieh te, fe n |and is likewise herewith communicated, the former is request- 
Hodsdon’s division should arrive. \ed to recall the armed party advanced into the disputed terr- 
There have been several letters and Messages promul- |’ tory for the arrest of trespassers, and is informed that a strong 
gated by the antagonist Governors, but they are not of| body of British troops is to be held in readiness to support 
primary importance. Gov. Harvey is the superior in ‘and protect the authority and subjects of Great Britain in said 
wordy war, but he has the werst of the argument. His |territory. In answer to that request the Provincial Governor 








cally erecting temporary defences of logs, which would 
enable them to maintajn their position against a much 
larger force. He had then but one hundred men, but a 
reinforcement of six hundred strong arrived that night, 
making his effective force seven hundred and fifty. There 
was no doubt of their ability to defend their post against 
any force which would be brought against them, until Gen. 





, |is informed of the determination of the State of Maine to sup- 
demands are too peremptory and overbearing to be com- 


plied with in any event. He claims exclusive jurisdiction 
over the disputed territory ; says it has been agreed [we 
should like to know by whom] that such jurisdiction shall 
be exercised until the dispute is settled—[when would 
that be under such an agreement?]—and demands that 
Maine shall instantly withdraw her forces entirely from the 
territory and give up the alleged tresspassers to be tried by 
the British authorities! Governor Fairfield replies with 
proper spirit and determination, but his language hardly 
comports with the dignity of his station. That is buta 
matter of taste, however. 


From Maine.—By the Eastern Mail of last evening, we 
learn that the Maine army had moved forward, in the disputed 
territory to the junction of Aroostook and Little Aroostook 
tivers, this being a point where the trespassers had been cut- 
ting timber. 

The St. Sohn Observer, of the 19th, contains an order of 

. Harvey for forming the draft directed to be made from 
the Castleton militia, into a battalion of five companies, and 
appointing the officers. Detachments of the Royal Artillery, 
and of the 36th regiment, proceeded from St. John to Fred- 
erickton on the 16th, and other detachments on the 18th. 

A slip from the Bangor Whig and Courier Office, dated 

y evening, states that the volunteers on the Aroostook 
Were strongly protected by a fort made of logs, and had five 
brass cannon mounted. Several companies of volunteers had 
urived within 30 miles of the encampment. Four deserters 
from the British army had arrived at Lincoln. 

It was expected that the Maine troops would proceed to 
the mouth of the Madawaska and there establish Ives. 
Tt was reported that there were about three hundred British 
apr opposite the mouth of the Aroostook, on the Eastern 

of St. John. The number of this detachment has been 
heretofore stated at 200, consisting of the which were 
ingurrison at Frederickton. There will ly be no fight- 
ing at present. [Boston Daily Ady. of Wednesday. 








| port the Land Agent and his party, in the performance of 
| their duty, and the same determination, for the execution of 
| which provision is made by a resolution of the State Legisla- 
| ture, is communicated by the Governor to the General Gov- 
| ernment. 


The Lieutenant Governor of New Brunswick, in calling 
upon the Governor of Maine for the recall of the Land Agent 
and his party from the disputed territory, and the British 
Minister in making a similar demand upon the Government 
of the United States, proceed upon the assumption that an 
agreement exists between the two nations conceding to Great 
Britain, until the final settlement of the boundary question, 
exclusive possession of, and jurisdiction over, the territory in 
dispute. The important bearing which such an agreement, if 
it existed, would have upon the condition and interests uf the 
parties, and influence it might have upon the adjustment of 
the dispute, are too obvious to allow the error upon which 
this assumption seems to rest to pass for a moment without 
correction. The answer of the Secretary of State to Mr. Fox’s 
note, will show the ground taken by the United States on this 
point. It is believed that all the correspondence which has 
passed between the two Governments upon this subject has 
already been communicated to Congress, and is now on their 
files. An abstract of it, however, hastily prepared, accom- 
panies this communication, Itis possible that in thus abridg- 
ing a volumnious correspondence, commencing in 1825 and 
continuing to a very recent period, a portion may have been 
accidentally overlooked; but it is believed that nothing has 
taken place which would materially change the aspect of the 
question as therein presented. Instead of sustaining the as- 
sumption of the British functionaries that correspondence dis- 
proves the existence. of any such agreement. It shows that 
the two Governments have differed not only in regard to the 
main question of title to the territory in dispute, but with re- 
ference also to the right of jurisdiction, and the fact of the 
actual exercise of it in different portions thereof, Always 
aiming at an amicable adjustment of the dispute, both parties 
have entertained and repeatedly urged upon each other a de- 
sire, that each should exercise its rights, whatever it consid- 
ered them to be, in such a manner as to avoid collision, and 


ee 
allay, to the greatest practicable extent, the excitement wy 
to grow out of the controversy. It was in pursuance of suc 
an understanding that Maine and Massachusetts, upon the re- 
monstrance of Great Britain, desisted from making sales of 


they claimed to have enjoyed the exclusive possession; and 
that Great Britain, on her part, in deference to a similar re- 
monstrance from the United States, suspended, the issue of 
licenses to cut timber in the territory in controversy, aud also 
the survey and location of a railroad through a section of 
country over which she also claimed to have exercised exclu- 
sive jurisdiction. 

The State of Maine had a right to arrest the depredations 
complained of; it belonged to her to judge of the exigency of 
the occasion calling for her interference; and it is presumed 
that had the Lieutenant Governor of New Brunswick been 


of Maine, he would not have regarded the transaction as re- 
quiring, on his part, any resort to force. Each party claim- 
ing a right to the territory, and hence to the exclusive juris- 
diction over it, it is manifest that, to prevent the destruction 
of the timber by trespassers, acting against the au-hority 
of both, and at the same time avoid forcible collision be- 
tween the contiguous Governments during the pendency of 
negotiations concerning the title, resort must be had to the 
mutual exercise of jurisdiction in such extreme cases, or toan 
amicable and tem arrangement as to the limits within 
which it should be exercised by each party. The understand- 
ing supposed to exist between the United States and Great 
Britain has been found heretofore sufficient for that purpose, 
and I believe will prove so hereafter, if the parties on the 
frontier, directly interested in the question, are respectively 
governed by a just spirit of reconciliation and forbearance. 
If it shall be found, as there is now reason to apprehend, that 
there is, in the modes of construing that understanding by the 
two Governments, a difference not to be reconciled, I shall 
not hesitate to propose to her Britannic Majesty’s Government 
a distinct arrangement for the temporary and mutual exercise 
of jurisdiction, by means of which similar difficulties may in 
future be prevented. 

But between an effort on the part of Maine to preserve the 
property in dispute from destruction by intruders, and a mili- 
tary occupation by that State of the territory, with a view to 
hold it by force, while the settlement is a subject of negotia- 
tion between the two Governments, there is an essential dif- 
ference, as well in respect to the position of the State, as to 
the duties of the General Government. In a letter addressed 
by the Secretary of State to the Governor of Maine, on the 
first of March last, giving a detailed statement of the steps 
which had been taken by the Federal Government to bring 
the controversy to a termination, and designed to apprise the 
Governor of that State of the views of the Federal Executive, 
in respect to the future, it was stated, that while the obliga- 
tions of the Federal Government to do all in its power to effect 
the settlement of the boundary question were fully recognized, 
it had, in the event of being unable to do so specifically, by 
mutual consent, no other ieans to accomplish that object 
amicably, than by another arbitration, or by a commission 
with an umpire in the nature of an arbitration; and that in 
the event of all other measures failing, the President would 
feel it his duty to submit another proposition to the Govern- 


toa third power. These are still my views upon the subject, 
and until this step shall have been taken, I cannot think it 
proper to invoke the attention of Congress to other than amic- 
able means for the settlement of the controversy, or to cause 
the military power of the Federal Goverhment to be brought 
in aid of the State of Maine, in any attempt to effect that ob- 
ject by a resort to force. 

On the other hand, if the authorities of New Brunswick 
should attempt to enforce the claim of exclusive jurisdiction 
set up by them, by means of a military occupation on their 
part of the disputed territory, I shall feel myself bound to con- 
sider the contingency provided by the Constitution as having 
occurred, on the happening of which a State has the right to 
call for the aid of the Federal Government to repel invasion. 

I have expressed to the British Minister near this Govern- 
ment a confident expectation that the agents of the State of 
Maine, who have been arrested under an obvious misappre- 
hension of the object of their mission, will be promptly re- 
leased; and to the Governor of Maine that a similar course 
will be pursued in regard to the agents of the Province of 
New Brunswick. I have also recommended that any militia 
that may have been brought together by the State of Maine, 
from an apprehension of a collision with the Government or 
people of the British Province, will be voluntarily and peace- 
ably disbanded. 

Teams allow myself to doubt that the results anticipated 
from these representations will be seasonably realized. The 
parties more immediately interested cannot but perceive that 
an appeal to arms, r existing circumstances, will not 
only prove fatal to their present interests, but would postpone, 
if not defeat, the attainment of the main objects which they 
have in view. The very incidents which have recently occur- 
red will awaken the Governments to the import- 
ance of promptly adjusting a dispute, by which itis now made 





manifest that the peace of the two nations is daily and immi- 


lands, and the General Government from the construction of | ©. 
a projected military road in a portion of the territory of which _— 


correctly advised of the nature of the proceedings of the State ‘ 


ment of Great Britain, to refer the decision of the question- 
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__ ‘thereon as you may think the occasion requires 
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nently eT This expectation is further warranted 
by the general forbearance which has hitherto characterized 
the conduct of the Government and people on both sides of 
the line. Inthe uniform patriotism of Maine, her attachment 
to the Union, her respect for the wishes of the le of her 
sister States, of whose interest in her welfare she cannot be 
~ unconscious, and, in 3 — felt by ian Awa 4 = large 
for the ion with our nei rs, we have a 
strong maven eenere she will not disregard the request that 
has been made of her. 
As, however, the session of Congress is about to terminate, 
‘and the agency of the Executive may become necessary dur- 
the recess, it is important that the attention of the Legis- 
lature should be drawn to the consideration of such measures 
as may be calculated to obviate the necessity of a call for an 
‘extra session. With that view, I have thought it my duty to 
Jay the whole matter before you, and to invite such action 


Washington, 6th February, 1839. M. VAN BUREN. 


IN CONGRESS—Wenpnespay, Fes. 27, 1839. 
The following Message and Memoranda in relation to the 
difficulties between Maine and New-Brunswick were received 
from the President : 





To the House of Representatives of the United States! 
1é 0) ves O, e es: 

I transmit to Congress copies of various other documents 
received from the Governor of Maine, relating to the dispute 
‘between that State and the Province of New-Brunswick, which 
formed the subject of my Message of the 26th instant, and 
also a copy of a Memorandum signed by the retary of 
State of the United States and Her Britannic Majesty’s En- 
voy Extraordinsry and Minister Plenipotentiary near the U. 
States, of the terms upon which it is believed all collision can 
be avoided on the frontier, consistently with and respecting 
the claims on either side. As the British Minister acts with- 
out specific authority from his Government, it will be observed 
that this Memorandum has but the force of recommendation 
on the Provincial authorities and on the Government of the 
State. -—- M. VAN BUREN. 
MEMORANDUM. 

Her Majesty’s authorities consider it to have been under- 
stood and agreed upon by the two Governments that the ter- 
ritory in dispute between Great Britain and the United States, 
on the North-Eastern frontier, should remain exclusively un- 
der British jurisdiction until the final settlement of the Bound- 
ary Question. 

The United States Government have not understood the 
above agreement in the same sense, but consider, on the con- 
trary, that there has been no agreement whatever for the ex- 
evcire by Great Britain of exclusive jurisdiction over the dis- 
puted territory, or any portion thereof, but a mutual under- 
standing that, pending the negotiation, the jurisdiction then 
exercised by either party over small portions of the territory 
in dispute should net be enlarged, but be continued merely 
fur the preservation of local tranquillity and the public prop 
erty, both forbearing, as far as practicable, to exert any au- 
thority, and, when any should be exercised by either, placing 
upon the conduct of eachotherthe most favorable construction. 

A complete understanding upon the question, thus placed 
at issue, of present jurisdiction, can only be arrived at by 
friendly discussion between the Government. of the United 
States and Great Britain; and as it is confidently hoped that 
there will be an early settlement of the question, this subor- 

. dinate difference can be of but little moment. 

In the mean time the Governer of the Province of New 
Brunswick and the Government of the State of Maine will 
act as follows: Her Majesty’s officers will not seek to expel 
by force the armed party which has been sent by Maine into 
the district bordering on the Aroostook river; but the Gov- 
erameant of Maine will voluntarily, and without needless de- 
lay, withdraw beyond the bounds of the disputed territory any 
armed force now within them; and, if future necessity should 
arise for dispersing notorious trespaseers, or protecting public 

operty from depredation by armed force, the operation shall 
* conducted by concert, jointly or separately, according to 
agreements between the Governments of Maine and New 
Brunswick. 

The civil officers in the service, respectively, of New Bruns- 
wick and Maine, who have been taken into custody by the 
opposite parties, shall be released. 

othing in this memorandum shall be construed to fortify 
or to weaken in any respect whatever the claim of either party 
to the ultimate possession of the disputed territory. 

The Minister Plenipotentiary of her Britannic Majesty hav- 
ing no specific authority to make any arrangement on the sub- 
ject, the undersigned can only recommend, as they now earn- 
estly do, to the Governments of New Brunswick and Maine, 
to regulate their future proceedings according to the terms 
herein before set forth, until the final settiement of the terri- 
torial dispute, or until the Governments of the United States 
and Great Britain shall come to some definitive conclusion on 
the subordinate point eo which they are now at issue. 

HN FORSYTH, Secretary of State 

of the United States of North America. 
H. 8S. FOX, H. B. M. Envoy Extraor- 

inary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 

Washington, Feb. 27, 1839. 





The French Steam-Ship Veloce, Capt. Bechamel, arrived 


LATER FROM ENGLAND. 

The steamship Liverpoot, Capt. Fayrer, arrived at this 
port about seven A. M. on Monday, having left Liverpool on 
the afternoon of the 6th inst. and consequently had a passage 
of eighteen days and a half. She brings London dates to the 
evening of the 5th, and Liverpool to the 6th inclusive. 
The Royal William arrived at Liverpool on the 3d, in sev- 
enteen days f.om this port. 
Parliament assembled on the 5th, and the session was 
opened by a Speech from the Queen in person, which we give 
below. There was an unusual display on the occasion, and 
the House of Lords was crowded with the nobility. The 
Queen was hailed with deafening acclamations on her way to 
and from the House. 
The Speech is as vague as usual, and indicates nothing.— 
The absence of any allusion to the Corn Laws is deemed its 
most significant feature. It is understood that Viscount Mel- 
bourne is opposed to any modification, but that Lord John 
Russell will bring in a bill te effect it—of course as an inde- 
pendent and not a Ministerial measure. 
, THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
** My Lords and Gentlemen, 
“T rejoice to meet you again in Parliament. I am pur- 
ticularly desirous of recurring to your advice and assist- 
ance at a period when many matters of great importance 
demand your serious and deliberate attention. 
“‘T continue to receive trom foreign powers gratifying 
assurances of their desire to maintain with me the most 
friendly relations. 
“T have concluded with the Emperor of Austria a treaty 
of commerce, which I trust will extend and improve the in- 
tercourse between my subjects and those of the Emperor. 
“‘T have also concluded a treaty of the same kind with 
the Sultan, calculated to place the commercial relations be- 
tween my dominions and the Turkish empire upon a better 
and more secure footing. 
‘‘ T have directed copies of these treaties to be laid before 

ou. 
ee I have been engaged, in concert with Austria, France, 
Prussia and Rassia, in negociations, with a view to a final 
settlement of the differences between Holland and Belgium. 
“‘ A definitive treaty of peace, founded upon anterior ar- 
rangements-which have been acceded to by both parties, 
has in consequence been proposed to the Dutch and Bel- 
gian governments. I have the satisfaction to inform you 
that the Dutch government has already signified to the Con- 
ference its acceptance of that treaty, and I trust that a simi- 
lar announcement from the sogen government will put 
an end to the disquietude which the present unsettled state 
of these affairs has necessarily produced. The unanimity 
of the five allied powers affords a satisfactory security for 
the preservation of peace. 

“} lament the continuance of the civil war in Spain, which 
engages my anxious and undiminished attention. 

“ Differences which have arisen have occasioned the re- 
tirement of my Minister from the Court of Terheran. I 
indulge, however, the hope of learning that a satisfactory 
adjustment of these differences will allow of the re-establish- 
ment of my relations with Persia upon their former footing 
of friendship. 

“« Events connected with the same differences have in- 
duced the Governor General of India to take measures for 
protecting British interests in that quarter of the world, and 
to enter into engagements, the fulfilment of which may 
render military operations necessary. For this purpose 
such preparations have been made as may be sufficient to 
resist aggression from any quarter, and to maintain the in- 
tegrity of my eastern dominions. 

“The reform and amendment of the municipal corpora- 
tions of Ireland are essential to the interests of that part of 
our dominions. 

“Ttis also urgent that you should apply yourselves to 
the prosecution and completion of those maxims which 
have been recommended by the ecclesiastical commission- 
ers of England, for the purpose of increasing the efficiency 
of the established church, and of confirming its hold upon 
the affections of the people. 

“ The better enforcement of the law and the more speedy 
and certain administration of justice, are of the first im- 
portance to the welfare of this community, and I feel as- 
sured that you will be anxious to devote yourselves to the 
examination of the measures which will be submitted to you 
for the purpose of attaining these beneficial results. 

“* Gentiemen of the House of Commons, 

“T have directed the annual estimates to be prepared and 
laid befere you. 

“ Adhering to the principles of economy which it is my 
desire to rce in every department of the State, I feel 
it my duty to recommend that adequate provision be made 

for the exigencies of the public service. 1 fully rely on 
your leyalty and patriotism to maintain the efficiency of 
those establishments which are essential to the strength and 











at this port, last from Baltimore, on Tuesday. 
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a My Lorde and Gentlemen. 
“Tt is with great satisfaction that I am enabled to ; 

you that throughout the whole of my West ieee pee 
sions the period fixed by law for the final and comp} 
wey we! of the negroes has been anticipated by acts 
of the Colonial Legislature, and that the transition from 
the temporary system of apprenticeship to entire freedom 
has taken — without any disturbance of public order 
and tranquility.. Any measure which may be necessary j 
order to give full effect-to this great and beneficial ot 
will, I have no-doubt, receive your careful attentio: 1 

“Thave to acquaint you, with deep concern, that 
province of Lower Canada has again been disturhi 
Insurrection, and.that hostile incursions. have eo ae 
into wd Canada by certain lawless inhabitants of the 
United States of North America. These violations of the 
public peace have been promptly suppressed by the valor 
of my forces and the loyalty of my Canadian subjects 
The President of the United States has called upon the 
citizens ef the Union to abstain from proceedings incom. 

atible with the friendly relations which subsist between 
reat Britain and the United States. ’ 
“T have directed full information upon all these matters 
to be laid before you, and I recommend the present state of 
these provinces to your serious consideration. I rely upou 
you to support my firm determination to maintain the ap. 
thority of my Crown, and I trust that your wisdom will 
adopt such measures as will secure to thoes parts of m 
empire the benefit of internal tranquility, and the full 
vantages of their own National resources. 
“‘T have observed with pain the persevering efforts which 
have been made in some parts of the country to excite my 
subjects to disobedience and resistance to the law, and to 
recommend dangerous and illegal practices. For the 
counteraction of all such designs I depend upon the effi- 
cacy of the law, which it will be my duty to enforce, u 
the sense and right disposition of my people, upon their 
attachment to the principles of justice, and their abhor- 
rence of violence and disorder. 
“T confidently commit all these great interests to your 
wisdom, and I implore Almighty God to assist and prosper 
your counsels.”’ 
The Commercial news is favorable. The price of Cotton 
was well maintained, though few purchases were making but 
for immediate consumption. The last week closed well— 
sales 19,400 bales. New-Orleans 7d. to 94d.; Alabama and 
Tennessee 7d. to &$d.; Sea Island 20d. to 28d. 
Grain barely maintains its former prices. There have been 
large importations. ; 
France.—The news from France is important. The King 
had resolved to appeal to the Electors, and had accordingly 
dissolved the Chamber of Deputies. He has not accepted 
the resignation of the Mole Ministry. The Ministers remain 
in office until the result of the election is known. It appears 
that M. Dupin, as well as Marshal Soult and the Duke de 
Broglie, had been consulted on the subject of undertaking a 
Ministry, but nothing was effected, 
The following is the royal decree : 
“ Louis Philippe, King of the French. To all present 
and to come, greeting: 
“ Considering article 42 of the Constitutional Charter— 
considering the Jaw of the 19th of April, 1831—on the re- 
port of our Minister Secretary of State of the department 
of the interior: We have ordained, and do ordain, as fol- 
lows: 
“ Art, 1. The Chamber of Deputies is dissolved. 
“ Art.2. The electoral colleges are convoked for the 
2d of March next, for the popes of electing each a deputy. 
“« The two electoral colleges of Corsica are convened 
the same purpose, for 6th March next. bs 
“ Art. he Chamber of Peers and Chamber 0: Depu- 
ties are convoked for 26th March next. 

“ Art. 4. Our Minister Secretary of State for the depart- 
ment of the interior is charged with the execation of the or- 
donnance. 

“ At the Palace of the Tuileries, Feb. 2, 1839. 

i “Lous Px 


(Signed) ILAPPE. 
(Countersigned) “The Peer of France, Minister of the Interior, 
MonTALIveT. 


Col. Richard M. Johnson, we see it suggested in some of 
the papers, will not be again a candidate for Vice President, 
but will be:run as the Administration candidate for Governor 
of Kentucky. He would doubtless make a good run there 
but from being elected Vice President to such a forlorn hope 
for Governor is hardly a fair swop. 


Hon. Daniel Sheffer of Adams Co., Pa., (Adm.) it # 
stated in the Washington Metropolitan, will contest the sest 
to which Major Cooper is returned by about 1,000 majority. 
The reason assigned is that Major Cooper received = gr 
many illegal votes. Mr. Sheffer is the Member for that Dir 
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" Mr. George Combe, the Phrenologist.—We propose to 
give our readers the published reports of Mr. George Combe’s 
Jectures on Phrenology, recently delivered at Clinton Hall. 
They were received with great satisfaction by those who had 
the time and opportunity to hear them; and they were re- 
ported for the ‘ Daily Whig’ by a gentleman for whose cer- 
yeotness we can avouch, and with the consent and, we be- 
lieve, general supervision of Mr. Combe himself. 

Before we enter upon the work, however; we propose to 
give by way of introduction some general account of the pre- 
gent condition of this recent science, and also of its present 
most distinguished and philosophical advocate. It cannot be 
denied that the public mind has labored under much of mis- 
conception and prejudice in relation to this subject. Books 
have been published, and read, too, extensively, giving views 
more or less full on the subject. But these furnish reading to 
but few minds, compared with the newspaper press. If an 
edition of one thousand copies of a scieatific work find an im- 
mediate and ready sale, it answers the expectation of the pub- 
lishers.. But a paper like our own furnishes reading matter 
te more than thirty thousand persons weekly. Hitherto the 
newspaper press has done little more than publish notices, 
anecdotes or short articles on some branches of the subject; 
and it being one which has drawn out the talents for ridicule 
and satire possessed by our fraternity, we must acknowledge 
that it has more frequently been treated with ridicule than 
seriousness. The example for this course was originally set 
in high places; and the elaborate writers of the dignified 
Quarterly exerted in vain all their talents for satire and ridi- 
cule to kill the science. They would have proved compara- 
tively harmless but for the influence they had with a few lead- 
ing minds, and with contributors to the daily and weekly 
press. The truth then ts, that the great masse of readers 
have yet to know what Phrenology is as expounded by its 
friends. They already know enough, and more than enough, 
of stage-coach, steamboat, and porter-house phrenology. They 
have heard enough of dumps—of character-giving, fortune- 
telling, itinerating phrenologists. We believe it to be now 
high time to give the public a chance to take a condensed 
view of Phrenology as expounded by one who: knows what it 
is, If our readers understand it as he and other approved 
Phrenologists understand it, and still either reject it as un- 
true, or as uninteresting, they will at least feel the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that there is no more satisfactory or interest- 
ing view to be taken of the subject, and their minds may 
then rest contented. 

In reading the Lectures of Mr. C. we have no special in- 
terest in the personal appearance or peculiarities of the lec- 
turer. We understand, however, that he proposes again to 
lecture in this city; and it may be gratifying a laudable curi- 
sity to inform those who have not seen him, that in person 
he is rather tall, spare, stooping, and apparently feeble in 
constitution. His locks are silvery white. His head is 
mther high, long, and thin, with an expansive and happily 
balanced forehead. Like his countrymen he has much cau- 
tiousness, and, (to use phrenological language,) we may add, 
with a well-developed self-esteem and firmness. The lower 
class of propensities appear very small. He always appears 
exeeedingly cool and collected. He never says any thing from 
impulse or passion. We do not think nature bestowed on 
bim the very highest order of talents, or the greatest vigor of 
mind. His is not a mind of that giant grasp which handles 
great subjects without apparent effort. But whet he wants 
in rapid, headlong vigor, he makes up by patient attention, 
great labor, and thorough investigation. He appears highly 
original, but this comes from the novel character of his phi- 
losophy—a philosophy originated by Gall, one of the most 
Powerful and original minds of any age. Mr. Combe has 
been, until within the last two years, a most laborious, atten- 
Ove, busi ing, pains-taking lawyer; and the depart- 
ment of his profession to which he attended was not that of 
tdvocacy, but of an attorney. This serves to show the cast 
™ well as training of his mind. He was what in Scotland is 
called Writer to the Signet. In addition to his professional 

he has for more than fifteen years been a most constant 
tad able contributor to the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal ; 
during which time he has published his large work on Phre- 
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nology, his ‘ Constitution of Man,’ and several smaller works, 
and has given many courses of lectures on his science. Mr. 
Combe is emphatically what may be called a self-made man. 
His father was a brewer—an employment now followed by 
his brother William, at Albany. His brother Andrew is sev- 
eral years younger, but not less scientific or distinguished 
than George. He is pyhsician in ordinary to the King of 
Belgium. 

The truth is, Phrenology is zhe science of his affections, and 
he is resolved to devote the remainder of his days to its ad- 
vancement. He is anxious to see it diffused every where. 
He is emphatically the great apostle of the science. He is a 
great observer of men and of the effects of external circum- 
stances upon the developement of character. This country 
he supposed would be a new field of observation. He was 
anxious to see the entire effect of free institutions upon the 
developement of the different faculties. His observations on 
this subject in the last Lecture of his course, are most ad- 
mirable. Before coming to this country he had traveled in 
Austria, Prussia, and France. He was familiar with the 
character of the people of Britain, and also with her laws 
and institutions. In the last Lecture of his course he speaks 
of the above-named countries. In order to appreciate his 
views it is necessary to read the previous Lectures. When 
thus prepared, the reader will scarcely fail to perceive in it 
some of the most masterly views of mental and political phi- 
losophy ever published. We were present when that Lec- 
ture was delivered, and do not recollect ever to have witnessed 
an audience so delighted. They found themselves unexpect- 
edly carried into a new region of observation and thought. 

The reception with which Mr. Combe has thus far met, 
must be highly gratifying to his feelings. He gave a course 
of Lectures in Boston, commencing with an audience of one 
hundred, and ending with five hundred. He was unfortunate 
in having much bad weather to contend with. The public at- 
tention was also préoccupied by a course of Lectures from 
Mr. Buckingham. But at the end of Mr. C.’s course they 
were extremely anxious to have him repeat his Lectures, and 
assured him a large audience. On the evening following the 
closing Lecture a social entertainment was given him at the 
Tremont House, when a vase was presented to him as a tes- 
timonial of the deep interest with which his friends regarded 
him and his labors. Over one hundred ladies and gentlemen 
were present. At this meeting the Hon. Abbott Lawrence 
was Chairman, and among the guests were John Pickering, 
L. L. D., Hon. Horace Mann, late President of Mass. Sen- 
ate, Rev. John Pierpont, Josiah Quincy, jr., L. 8. Cushing, 
Chas. G. Loring, Geo. Daracott, Drs. S. G. Howe, Winslow 
Lewis, and J. F. Flagg. ‘ 

In this city the number of attendants upon Mr. C.’s course 
of Lectures was remarkably uniform—never less than at first, 
and increasing to some extent toward the close. His audi- 
ence we should suppose averaged at least four hundred. This, 
however, embraced the free list. At the close of his Lectures 
a meeting of the class was held, and resolutions of a compli- 
mentary character were prepared and unanimously adopted. 
A Committee composed of thirteen distinguished gentlemen 
who attended the course was appointed to present the reso- 
lutions of the class and procure their publication. 

At Philadelphia, he has met with more decided attention 
and respect than in either New-York or Boston. His course 
commenced with five hundred and ended with a thousand 
hearers. His audience, too, was composed of some of the 
most distinguished citizens. Complimentary resolutions were 
passed by the class, and presented by a Committec of distin- 
guished gentlemen, at the head of whom was Nicholas Bid- 
dle, Esq., L. L. D. Mr. Combe is now, as we are told, en- 
gaged in repeating his course there to a large audience. 

It is proper to remark, that, with one or two exceptions, 
the conductors of the press have treated Mr. Combe with 
great courtesy, and have abstained from any attack upon his 
science. The conductors of the ‘Whig’ we think deserve 
great praise for being the first to publish so extended a view 
of the science in a form to give to the great mass of the pub- 
lic mind a fair view of it. The Lectures are now all pub- 
lished, and have given so general satisfaction that. we think 
we could not do our readers a better service than to copy 
them from time to time into our columns, as we may have 





room to spare. 


Reading and Study.—The main distinction between read- 
ing and study js, that the latter is generally regarded as sy- 
nonymous with labor and attention, while the former is under- 
stood rather as a relaxation from business or professional 
cares than as a source of elegant gratification. Now we 
think, despite of the slurs cast upon that liberal minded and 
truly intelligent class of readers commonly called ‘ general 
readers,’ there is no body of men to whom an author of genius 
and elegance cun more appropriately address himself. The 
term ‘ general reader’ is in very low esteem with those sci- 
entific or professional pedants who, confined in their studies 
merely to professional topics, have not comprehension of 
mind or elegance of taste enough to relish any thing beyond 
their accustomed round. The mind of one of those excluded 
from general information by devotion to one science, some- 
thing resembles the lady in the Italian tale, who, wishing to 
hide herself in sport from her lover, took refuge in a chest, 
the lock of which shutting on the outside, it became a living 
tomb. Thus these narrow-minded cavilers at versatility, em- 
balming themselves in their favorite subjects, become intel- 
lectually dead, as regards the external world and familiar 
things. 

There is nothing so delightful (not to mention its advan- 
tages) as desultory reading. It is detached from all system 
and scholastic restraint. The mind is ‘ studious of change ;’ 
it hates regularity always. There are times and occasions 
when method is an essential item; in our recreations, how- 
ever, it is a complete damper—it chills enthusiasm and dis- 
perses the fine thoughts of genius. Besides, in the fresent 
state of socicty, we must be encyclopedical in our acquire- 
ments: it will not answer for a man tobe deep (as itis styled, 
which after all means dull and prosy) on a single subject. 
He must have much and varied knowledge of many things. 
The mere anything, now-a-days, is entirely out of place. 
Even a poet must be in some measure a man of the world. 
How, we would ask these learned philosophers, would it look 
in a company of some dozen persons, if every man had a dis- 
tinct profession, art or trade, and knew nothing else? The 
poet and the merchant, the lawyer and the orator and the 
dominie, the painter and the chemist would be entirely at 
loggerheads. Let a man follow a grand object, if he will, 
and aim at perfection in it; but let him not reject other and 
perhaps more excellent acquirements. This is perhaps the 
strongest argument to be brought against the classics, for 
they, of all other studies, demand a minute attention and 
thorough surrender of time and talent. Hence we rarely seo 
a pure classical scholar at all acquainted with the various 
literature of the moderns—with the litersture of his own 
country—least of all, with the literature and wisdom of the 
old masters in our early tongue. 

Theologians are a fair instance of the effect of one pursuit. 
They are (to speak of them as a class) the dullest of mortals, 
knowing nothing, or next to nothing, of literature, art, life and 
character. These mer are the moles of literature, always 
gtubbing their way amid dark, unprofitable and stupifying 
studies, 

Lawyers are very different from these, young ones especially. 
Perhaps there is no one profession which embraces so much 
talent, clearness and taste in elegant matters, with gentle- 
manly feeling, as the Law. Much leisure, with their natural 
inclination, leads them to these pursuits; but wearisome 
plodders, who. can climb up the high road so Learning’s tem- 
ple with slow and heavy step, having neither the wings of 
the poet, nor the lightness of the prose writer, nor the energy 
of the orator, are the bane and pest of letters. 

* Study is like heaven’s glorious sun, 
That will not be deep searched by saucy looks : 
Small have continual plodders ever won, 

Save bare authority from others’ books,’ 
is the opinion of the greatest master of character, as well as 
the profoundest philosopher and the finest poet that ever lived. 
Scholars, however, have in general a higher opinion ef one 
who can defend a moral commonplace by his quotations, than 
of him who brings out from ‘the coinage of his brain’ sen- 
tences, equally fine, of home manufacture. 

“T seek,” says one, with equal frankness and wisdom, “ in 
the reading of books, only to please myself by an irreproacha- 
ble diversion; or if I study, it is for no other science than 
what treats of the knowledge of myself, and instruets me how 





to live and die well.” A most admirable reniark indeed ! in 
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this world, where so many and so great subjects draw off our 
attention from the study of the most important subjects—our 
own minds and hearts. This ‘ half good fellow, half gossip’ 
goes on to say, “I do not bite my nails about the difficulties 
I meet with in my reading; after a change or two I give them 
over. Should I insist upon them I should both lose myself and 
time; for I have an impatient understanding that must be 
satisfied at first.” —If this confession be not good advice, we 
know not whatis. In reading, if we cannot ‘ after a change 
or two’ master the author’s meaning—provided we be capa- 
ble of so doing—we may rest assured it is not worth our 
while. The purest writers are the most perspicuous, and 
when a great man declares himself obscurely we may take it 
for granted that he is in a fog himself. What Montaigne 

_ styles his ‘ impatient anferstanding,’ is a keenness of percep- 
tion and quickness of judgement which can master the most 
intricate subject with little trouble. 

The great edvartage’ of miscellaneous and desultory read- 
ing is, that it prevents the mind from becoming cramped by 
any patticuler set of notions, or chained down to one topic. 
It evinces the same inflaence as the wisest philosophy, and 
breathes a similar spirit. This is a total freedom from dog- 
matism which muy run into scepticism, but which is more 
likely to produce that equable state of mind and of opinion 
which is the heaven of the scholar. Let us not forget that 
this state of mind must not be applied to matters of business 
or of determinate action, but for the man of letters and the 
author, it presents a picture on«which he could gaze for ever 
with delight, dreaming away his existence like the elegant 
and luxurious Gray, who thought it the hight of happiness ‘to 
lie on a sofa and read new novels.’—We agree most heartily 
with him in all this, save the last, and for which we would 
substitute poems. 


Mrs. Lewer’s Pepublications:—If we have appeared re- 
miss in directing tie public attemtion to the punctuality and 
despatch with which the Foreign Reviews and Magazines 
have been caused to réappearin New-York in an almost in- 
credibly brief period after their'being issued in Great Britain, 
such apparent remissness has been the result of carelessness 
on our part, and not of intentional neglect. Since the demise 
of her estimable husband, Mrs. ‘Lewer has assumed the per- 
formance of his arduous engagements, and she "has fulfilled 
them with an exactness and fidelity which have indicated a 
capacity not inferior to that of a trained man of business. This 
is a rare compliment to be worthily bestowed upon a lady, 
and it is evidence of a kind of ability seldom attributed to the 
softer sex. 

The January numbers of her Reviews and Magazines were, 
Hike our own, lost in the St. Andrews, but she reccived dupli- 
scutes by the ‘Great Western. ‘Bentley’s Miscellany’ was 
jpublished last week ; Blackwood is ‘ now ready,’ and we pre- 
‘sume that the ‘ Metropolitan,’-as well as the four Reviews, 
~will*“follow hard upon.’ No persen, who should peruse these 
joureals faithfully and nothing more, could fail to acquire and 
keepup a pretty thorough acquaintance with the best current 
Eurepean literature. Each of the Reviews being devoted to 
varieus and distinct interests, must of course be occupied 
with matters equally various and distinct. The ‘ London 
‘Quarterly,’ being the confessed ergan of the Tory and High 
«Church party, presents us with the views of the old aristoc- 
wracy of Great Britain. All the talent of that important class 
tis engaged in filling its many pages. The ‘ Edinburgh,’ on 
tthe-ether hand, is the chosen representative of the Whigs— 
of that-portion of the British public, which, from the very na- 

ture: ofthe British Constitution, must always be most numer- 
ous—since its principles are the most moderate—that which 
now hdids the reins of Government. In its suppert is enlisted 
the'talent of Scottish men of politics and letters, as well as 
rthat of-euch literary potentates as Lord Brougham. The pen 
.of :the ex-Chancellor has recently been shedding ever the 
ypages-of this Review some of that eccentric radiance which 
iillumines his extraordinary mind. : 

Threugh the ‘ Westminster,’ the Radicals circulate their 
vultra-opinions. The Crown, begemmed and glorieus as it is, 
iis kicked about with as little ceremony as if it were the ball 
-of a oricket-match, and her little Majesty’s great Minister 
thaniled with a gloveless indifference that cannot fail to ex- 
cite tothe most lively pitch of enthusiasm our Democratic 


with the force and velocity of a locomotive, knocking down 
truth as well as error, oftentimes, in its wayward and reckless 
progress, yet always exciting astonishment and admiration ! 
The ‘ Foreign Quarterly’ gives us an almost complete ana- 
lytical view of continental literature. It abounds in excellent 
translations from late works.in foreign lenguages, as well as 
in spirited criticisms. Its last pages are occupied with a 
condensed mass of literary intelligence from every State in 
Europe. 

We will say as little as pcssible about the ‘ Metropolitan ;’ 
for unless it has improved wonderfally on its back numbers, 
itis hardly worth republishing. 

‘ Bentley’s Miscellany has greatly improved. In the last 
number W. H. Ainsworth, author of ‘ Rookwood,’ ‘ Creigh- 
ton,’ &., has commenced a story called ‘Jack Shepard’ 
capital, though by no means entitled to the unreflecting praises 
of some who progounce it equal to the matchless productions 
of ‘ Boz.’ (We would remark, par parenthése, that there 
are authorized rumors for expecting Mr. Dickens’s no very 
distant arrival in New-York.) . We are glad to see that two 
of our most approved writers—Hofiman and Jewett—are 
regularly-jnstalled ministers in the courts of Bentley. 

* Blackwood ’—but what shall we say of the old Christo- 
pher? What more can we say than we have heretofore said, 
and all the world have said with us? Thou wilt never grow 
ancient. Thou flourishest in eternal youth. Thou art a rough, 
old eagle in appearance, but hast all the freshness and vigor 
of the young bird! Long may’st thou soar on triumphant pin- 
ions, cufling aside the storm, and breasting the billows of the 
ocean-air—now spreading thy ‘ sail-broad vans’ over glacier 
and mountain-peak, now stooping, 

* With the slow motion ofa summer eloud,’ 

into the reposing valleys ! 





The Knickerbocker— Washington Ircving.—We learn, 
with sincere gratification, that Washington Irving has as- 
sociated himself with the Knickerbocker Magazine as a regu- 
lar and permanent contributor to the work, and that there 
will appear, in cvery subsequent number, original articles 
from the pen of this delightful writer. We are assured that 
Mr. Irving’s heart is in the matter, and that, beside the emi- 
nent addition of ‘ Geoffrey Crayon’ to a list of upward of one 
hundred and fifty contributors, (numbering among them nearly 
every distinguished writer in the United States, with many of 
the most eminent European authors,) there are some half 
dozen new aecessions to this noble corps, whose names and 
contributions will surprise the public not less agreeably than 
the acquisition of Washington Irving. The selection of the 
Knickerbocker by this ‘elegant utopian traveler,’ (as the au- 
thor of Waverley terms him, in Peveril of the Peak,) as a 
medium of publication, speaks volumes in favor of the work, 
and abundantly confirms the wide-spread and unanimous ver- 
dict of the reading public. 


Deferred Notices—We huve determined hereafter to 
adopt a plan with regard to the books and periodicals upon 
our table, that will insure them at least an advertisement in 
our editorial columns. This courtesy is due to those pub- 
lishers who, considerately and punctually, forward to our of- 
fice the new works as they issue from the press. The course 
which we shall hereafter pursue will be toexamine every book 
immediately after it shall come to hand, and write forthwith 
as fair and discriminating a critique as may be. We have 
oftentimes deferred examination of late productions, that we 
might bestow more time and reflection than we could at the 
moment of the delivery. The consequence has almost inva- 
riably been that such delayed dutics are never performed. 
An Editor’s property seems to be that of the readers of his 
paper. His field of literary recreation is a sort of open manor 
to which every one seems to claima right of common. The 
coolness with which volumes and pamphlets are abstracted 
from our sanctum is admirable. We might in ‘ the course of 
time’ (not Pollock’s) get together a very pretty library, if it 
were not for these border inroads, these depredations on our 
frontiers. We ought at least to be able to take advantage of 
our neutrality. The deliberate design of making war upon 
books never entered into our pericranium, and they need not 


the protection of officious friends. On the contrary, we ob- 
serve the well-known principle of the common law, taking it 


for granted that every work is innocent until it shall prove 





To enumerate the goodly stores of entertainment of which 

we have been deprived im the nefarious manner alluded to 
would scarcely be possible. We have been in an especia : 
manner provoked this-week by the mysterious disappearance: 
of ‘The Southern Literary Messenger,’ and ‘ The Life of Can. 
dina! Cheverus,’ of bott: of which: we fully: intended (as we 
promised) to discourse nmusically to our: readers, We re 
member well that a glance at the Magazine assured Us-of 
vast funds of amusement and some stere of instraetion, We 
had noted papers of both prose and poetry for extract—jug. 
here we are, on our ‘ Jast day of term,” and our brief. Has 
vanished. Our excellent friend Mr. White will, we know 
hokd us kindly exewsed—for his heart ie as generous as his 
discrimination is correct. Besides, here we are in March, 
and it is almost too late to tetk about a February magazine 
Indeed the number greeted us with its agveeable countenance 
at almost too tardy an hour for a winter evening’s Fecreation, 
Here we are, upon the threshold of spring, and it will not be 
long before we shall be inundated with the usual freshet of 
new publicayjons. 
Misiaid or abstracted, though it be, it is by no means our 
design to omit a perosal of our friend Robert M. Walsh’s 
translation of the Life of the good Arehbishop Cheverus. J 
is said that the translator’s preface is admirably written. We 
cannot doubt it—any more than we could doubt that so ace 
complished a writer as Mr. Walsh would be sure to adorn 
with his laminous pen anyy other subjeet upon which it might 
be employed. 








For the New-Yorker, 
NOTES IN WASHINGTON .—Feb. 2 


Mr. Editor:—I have been a lobby member in Congress a 
great part of the present session. True, I have not spent 
much time each day, because there has been generally very 
little done to interest me. Of the four occasions of great in- 
terest in the Capitol this winter—one, and upon the whole 
the most interesting, occurred yesterday. It was the only 
time in which f have seen the galleries of the House filled. 
I stood, and leaned, and kneeled, and otherwise managed to 
keep my station in the jam for about six hours without inter 
mission. The papers will give you the details of the debate; 
I purpose to allude to some points, which in my view, gave 
interest to the scene. 

As soon as the House was organized, Mr. Prentiss, of Miss., 
offered a resolution, calling for information whether Mr. Dun- 
can, of Ohio, was the author of a communication in the Globe 
of the day previous, in which members of the House were un- 
equivocally denominated liars and scoundrels ; and whether, 
if he was the author, he ought not to be expelled from the 
House. The resolution was received, as a question of privi- 
lege takes precedence of all other business, and after Mr. 
Prentiss had been speaking some time in its favor, Mr. Dun- 
can came in and took his seat. He evidently appeared to 
understand that the subject was to be brought forward, and 
very composedly proceeded to take notes of the speaker. It 
was the second time I had heard Mr. Prentiss in a regular 
speech, and this second occasion did not equal the first. Mr. 
P. is, when thoroughly warmed with his subject, the most 
complete personification of vehemence that can be imagined. 
I never knew the full meaning of the word, till I heard him 
speak. He is not very profound. His great strength lies ia 
classical allusions, in which he is very rich, and frequently 
very happy; and in the most pungent sarcasm. On this‘oo 
casion, he appealed to the House to assert its own diguity, & 
the legislature of the American people, and purge itself of # 
member whose abusive, and ungentlemanly language had 
placed himself out of the pale of respectable society. Heseid 
that the late act of Congress against dueling had di 
the members from vindicating their own honor; and if such 
scurrilous language were to be passed over without notice, the 
Capitol would soon be a scene of the most disgraceful ead 
brutal personal affrays. After Mr. P. had concluded, Mr 
Jenifer, of Md., spoke half an hour, and after « few emails 
by some other member or members, Mr. Duncan obtained 
floor. Every breath was held in suspense to witness the mow 
ments of the goaded lion roused from his lait. He spokebst 
a moment before Mr. Stanly, of N. C., half arose to make som 
remark or explanation, when Mr. D. with the significant o> 
servation, “I will not be interrupted, sir,” brought his 
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yemble. He then went on very calmly, acknowledged the 

tion in all its parts, and defended it as an ‘ off-set or 
compromise,’ to the abuse which had been poured upon him 
gpd the Administration. This was the substance of his speech. 
He also charged Mr. Stanly with printinga speech altogether 
different from what he delivered in the House. He gloried 
in what he had done, and that moment in which he was then 
yadicating the act, was one of the happiest of his life. When 
Ip concluded, Mr. Menefee, of Kentucky, got the floor, and 
uking up the positions Mr. Duncan had laid down, spoke 
probably two hours in @ strain seldom witnessed in any delib- 
eative body. He spoke of Mr. D. as professing to be a man 
of honor, and moral courage—one who constantly carried a 
weepon to defend himself with; and then went into an in- 
vestigation of his claims to be enrolled among honorable men 
evidently alluding, in the Southern sense of the term, to 
those who establish their honor at the muzzle of the pistol. 
He said Mr. D. contended that the gentlemen grossly insult- 
ed him in their speeches, and three weeks after, he (Mr. D.) 
iad compromised the matter, by publishing them as liars and 
youndrels ; and had brought out his publication the very day 
ster the President had approved the dueling bill, which 
makes it a penitentiary offence to challenge, or carry a chal- 
lenge, in the District of Columbia. Mr. M. went on in a tone 
of the most scornful ridicule, leveling his words and gestures 
directly at Mr. D.—im doing which he was once or twice in- 
terrupted by the Speaker, who reminded him to addresst he 
chair, when he would suddenly face about, and with great hu- 
mor and emphasis, repeat Mr. Speaker, I say Mr. Speaker, 
gveral times, to make up for past neglect. At the close of 
one sentence, there was a burst of laughter from all parts of 
thehall, which was immediately communicated to the crowd- 
edgalleries, and sent back with interest. It was the only 
time I ever saw the Speaker ruffled. He is always gentle- 
manly, discriminating, temperate ; but on this occasion, lost 
fora second his equilibrium. He rose from his chair, and 
shaking his arm, threatened in the most positive, not to say 
wrathful tone, to clear the galleries instantly, on a repetition 
of the offence; when, in justice, he ought rather to have clear- 
the hall, when the offence first occurred. Hewever, hall and 
galleries were both more dignified thereafter. 

Mr. M. isno ordinary speaker. With perfect self-command, 
arapid flow of words generally well-chosen, almost a redun- 
dance of significant gestures and gesticulations, he poured out 
volumes of sarcastic invective, with great vehemence. He 
stipped his victim of every pretension to honorable action, 
tnd held him up to view as a blustering braggadocio. He in- 
voked Mr. D. not to publish him in the Globe—with mock 
dread, deprecating the ‘horrors of such a publication impend- 
ing over his head.’ It is impossible to give any adequate 
idea of the force and effect of his speech. It was far too long, 
the same ideas being presented over and over in different 
forms. Had its force been compressed in one fourth of the 
time, I doubt whether the English language, or the records of 
forensic or parliamentary debate could furnish its superior in 
bid, pungent, humorous, personal satire. Mr. D. bore the 
torrent, continually bursting over him, like a philosopher. He 
everal times interrupted Mr. M. with explanations, and the 
_ often as he sat down, opened a fresh battery upon 

Mr. Prentiss followed Mr. Menefee, though with less argu- 
ment or vehemence than in his first speech. He said ‘he 
vould not undertake to strip the lion’s skin from the back of 
the ass, as Mr. 1. had done that for him.’ I ought to have 
mentioned that Mr. Gray made some remarks previously to 
Mr. Menefee’s obtaining the floor, and moved to lay the reso- 
lation on the table, which was lost by @ party vote. He now 
fot the floor again, making some very sensible remarks, charg- 
™g certain members of the Opposition with embarrassing the 
Public business, refusing to vote on important questions, and 
wing intemperate language towards the heads of government, 
tad alluded to the duel of last session. This called up Mr. 
Wise, who denounced and ridiculed the recent law of Con- 
gs against dueling. He was full of fire. He spoke very 
‘omposedly of the idea of going to the penitentiary—said he 
kept a copy of his letter explaining his conduct in that duel, 
2 legacy to his children—told the Speaker, if the House 

expel him for dueling, within six days after the next 
election, he should present himself ‘at that door, 
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with a very respectable bow to you, sir;’ and seid there were 
no less than four men on that floor, whom’ Mr. 'D., asa man 
of honor, ‘ must follow at the muzzle of the pistol.’ There 
was some sharp shooting between members afterwards, which 
I did zot hear. To-day, after'some debate, the resolution to 
lay on the table was carried by a strong yote. TFhanks-to.the 
lateness of the session, that this disgraceful affair—disgrace- 
ful in several points of view—has beon thus disposed of. Had 
it occurred in the former part of the session, and the Oppo- 
sition had been a little stronger, it would probably have taken 


up weeks, and ended in bloodshed. xX. W. 
_—_—— 

Deatu Terminates Enmiti“8.~—Rodolph, duke of Suabia, 
whom Pope Gregory VII. had caused to be chosen Emperor 
in the place of Henry IV. whom he had excunimunicated, 
having been buried at Mersbourg with imperial honors, the 
Saxons attempted to take from his tomb a tablet of brass, on 
which were engraved his arms, with the imperial crown and 
ornaments, in order to avoid the resentment of Henry, who 
had gained two battles over the rebels ; but the Jatter forbade 
them to touch the sepulchre, exclaiming, “ Would that all 
my enemies were as magnificently interred !”” 


Inp1ana.—Hon. Noah Noble, Samuel Lewis, and J. A. 
Graham, were elected Canal Commissioners on the 8th inst. 
by the Legislature of this State. Jesse L. Williams was 
elected Chief Engineer for three years, without opposition. 


The Indiang Eagle (Adm.) has recently been established 
at La Fayette, Ind., by Dr. N. Jackson, who was so sadly 
beaten for Congress by A. S. White two years ago. It isan 
able paper. 

John M. Davison, Esq., of Saratoga Springs, has been ap 
pointed Register in Chancery of this State, vice James Porter, 
deceased. Messrs. Azariah C. Flagg and Samuel L. Ed- 
wards successively declined the appointment. 

Gov. Seward has offered a reward of $250 for the appre- 
hension of Richard M. Tappan, charged with the robbery of 
James Murray, in Goshen, Orange Co. 








Gen. Santa Ana is again President of Mexico. 





LITERARY READING-ROOM. 

The publishers of The New-Yorker respectfully announce that they 
have fitted up a REapING-Room in conncction with their new office, 
No. 1 Ann-street, (under the American Museum, just out of Broad- 
way and Park Row, and nearly opposite the Astor House,) where 
they propose to submit to the public all the best literary periodicals 
of this country and Great Britain, with afew of the newest books of 
interest, and a liberal assemblage of the newspapers of this country 
and Europe. 

The design is to render this an agreeable place of resort for citi- 
zens and strangers who take an interest in Literature or the News of 
the Day. It is believed that the attempt to combine in a Reading- 
Room all the valuable periodicals printed in the English language is 
perfectly novel, at least in this country. Among the foreign works 
that will be regularly received atthe Reading-Room are the following: 


Lonpown QuaRTERLY, EpiInrURGH 
Foretcn, ” Lonpon & Westminster, 3 REvIEWs. 
Monthly Magazines. 


Buackwoop’s. 

Tait’s Epinsurcu, 

Bentvey’s MiscELLany, 

Praser’s, Tae GentLeman’s, 

Monrtsiy Misce.vany, Dusen University, &c. &c. 
Weekly Literary Journals. 

The Spectator, The Atlas, The Sunbeani, 

The Atheneum, The Literary Gazette, The » Goure Gazette, 
The Musical World, Conservative Journal, Weekly Trué Sun, 
Galignani’s Messenger, &c. &c. 

Among the American works which will be constantly received, are 
the North American, New-York and Boston Quarterlies ; the Knick- 
erbocker, Gentlemen's, Ladies’, Hesperian, and other Monthly Maga 
zines ; the Albion, Corsair, Spirit of the Times, and nearly every lite- 
rary Weekly published in the Union. Of ordinary newspapers, most 
of those published in this city will be filed, with some from every 
State and nearly every city in the Union. For the accommodation of 
its patrons and the public, a bulletin will be regularly kept, on which 
all important events occurring will be duly noted. In fine, no exer- 
tions will be spared to render the Reading-Room an interesting and 
agreeable place of resort to its patrons. 

The price of subscription is fixed at Five Dollars per annum. 

Transient visiters are invited, and will be charged but the merest 
trifle. 


onpow New MontTay, 
Tre Merropouitan, 
MonTHLy CHRONICLE. 


The Reading-Room will be kept open from 8 A. M. to 9 P. Mi 
Subscribers will be entitled to all the privileges of the Room and its 
contents between these hours, but not to remove the periodicals, 

07 Gentlemen of the Press, whether of this city or elsewhere, and 
officers of vessels, are invited to make free use of the Room at all times. 











I Gentlemen who write us to forward a missing number of our 
paper, to change the direction, or any thing of the sort, will not re- 
fuse to pay the Postage. There are persons who have the littleness 
to do it, and who wonder why their requests are not attended to. The 
reason is that their letters are not taken from the Post Office. 








THE NEW-YORKER, 

On Saturday, the 23d of March, will be issued the first number of 
the sixth annual volume in the Folio form, and the seventh semi-an- 
nual volume of the Quarto Edition, of Tat New-Yorxenr, a journal 
of Politics, Literature and General Intelligencé, The departments of 
this journal embrace— 

I. Litcrature.—Under this head will be comprised extracts from 
new works of interest, and from the magazines and reviews of tte 
day; including all the English and American periodicals of pote, 
which are regularly received at this office. To this department ws 
are enabled to give great variety and freshness, from the abundante 
and excellence of the materials continually coming into our hands. In 
addition to these resources, original papers, from well-known and 
valuable contribators, regularly appear in ‘our columns. Tales, 
sketches of men and manners, pocms, reviews, anecdotes and essays 
of every description, constitute the staple of this department. Editos 
rial notices of all subjects of more immediate national interest in lit- 
eratur®é and the arts, add to its completeness and value. , 

AK. Politics,—In the political portion of our journal we aim at 
record, rather than discussion; avoiding, so far as may be, merely 
partisan views, and presenting a condensed register of Congressional 
and State legislation, and all political developments, thus presenting 
only matter the most deserving of remembrance, in a form the most 
convenient for reference. Tables of election returns, an impartial ac~ 
count of the most important political movements threyghout the 
States, with the Nominations and Conventions of both the great po- 
litical parties, render this department of The New-Yorker a correct 
and faithful chronicle of the timies. We believe that it is thus made 
to embody a variety of information, that would alone render it val-+ 
uable ; and, in the absence of any work corresponding to the English 
Annual Register, especially useful for public libraries and for all who 
have occasion to mark the progress of political events. 

KEE. Gencral Intelligence.—A condensed summary of fo- 
reign and domestic news of substantial interest. 

It is the object of Toe New-Yorker to embrace as many topics as 
may be adequately treated in a weekly journal, to give it life and vu- 
riety as a literary periodical, and matter enough of a usefal character 
to render it worthy of preservation. Of its plan we feel at liberty 06 
«peak ; and we believe that there is no periodical in the country which 
combines so many points of interest, or so much that is calculated to 
render it an acceptable visiter at any fireside. How for the execution 
may correspond with the design, the public must determine. That 
it has been not altogether unsuccessfully executed, may be inferred 
from the fact that it enjoys at the present momeut a circulation f 
8,500 copies ; and this from the legitimate and steady increase of an 
unsolicited subscription. It appears te be thes well adapted to sup- 
ply a positive demand in the community.- 

Ceonditions.—The Quarto New-Yorxer, containing fifteen 
closely-printed pages of original and selected matter, with a page of 
new and popular music, Four Dollars per annum; the Folie of four 
pages, containing nearly the same matter with the Quarto, and ad- 
vertisements, Three Dollars per annum, A deduction of fifty ceats 
from these prices will be made to these who punctually pay in advance, 

7 As an inducement to companies to unite in subscribing, three 
copies of the Quarto, or five copies of the Folio edition of The New~ 
Yorker will be sent to any order enclosing Ten Dollars which comes 


to us free of postage or Other char, Any larger number at the 
same rates, Address H. GREELEY & CO. New-York. 








NEW AGENTS. 

Mr. Warren Woon will act as Agent for The New-Yorker at Dan- 
bury, Ct. in place of Rev. 8. C. Bucxecey, who has removed to New- 
market, N. H. where, we trust, he will still act in our behalf. 

Geo. J. Garpner (at Redfield’s bookstore) will hereafter act as 
Agent for The New-Yorker at Syracuse, in place of D. P, Phelps, re- 
signed. 

Mr. Ropert Brown will hereafter act inour behalfin Albany. Alt 
persons to whom it may be more convenient to subscribe, or make 
payment to him than to us, are invited to do so. 

J. S. Marsu will hereafter act as Agent for The New-Yorker at Ant- 
werp, N. Y. in place of C. B. Hoard, resigned. 


*,* Messrs. Adolphus Clapp, Edward McKee, O. C, Childe, ond E. 
S, Whitfleld ave once more informed that we are anxiously awaiting a 
settlement of their long-standing accounts. 

*,* Mr. A. D. Fitzgerald is again informed that we anxiously. ex 
pect a letter from him forthwith. 

Mr. De Witt Bicknell will oblige us by sending his present address 
and a statement. ‘ 














frarie. 
On the 25th ult. by Elder Isaac N. Walter, M. P. Langdon, ef Pa. 
to Sarah M. Van Derling, of this city. 

Also, Nelson Stillman, of Galena, Ill. to Louisa, daughter of the late 
Asa Child, Esq. of this oy 

Or the 26th, Abraham J. Post to Maria y 

Also, Robert Berney, Esq. of Charleston, 5. C. to Louisa €retwe, 
of France. 

Also, Benjamin Townsend to Catharine, daughter of the late Leon- 
ard Gates, all of this city. 

On the 7th, in Prattsburgh, 8. W. Clark, Principal of Groton Avade- 
my, to Betsey A. Pratt, of Prattsburgh. 


Wied, 
On the 24th ult. Jobe Collen, seaman, aged £8 years. 
On the 25th, Edwin A, ir, aged 34. 
Also, on Snell, of U. 8. Army, aged 56. 
On the , Hypolite Voyer, aged 45. 
Also, Mary, wife of = he John O. Rees, aged 44, 
On the 27th, oolgar, aged 41. 
Also, Sarah A. wife of Alexander D. 5 
On the 28th, at Brooklyn, Jonathan Randell, aged 68. 
On the ey at Sais we wae in ., peers bgt ieee 
County, Pa. George W. , formerly of Connecticu sged Glee 
On the 3d ult. at Matanzas, Lee comeher, Req’ Coneah for the 
United States in Matanzas. 
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COME TO THE GARDEN WITH ME, LOVE. 
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FROM THE LONDON SUNBEAM. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


When twilight time has dimm/’d the hours, 
And rest is on the roses; 

When evening folds up all the flowers, 
And every thing reposes ; 

I am waiting, and wishing for thee, leve: 

Then come to the garden with me, love! 


——— 








VICTORIA, ON HER WAY TO GUILDHALL. 
BY MRS. OSGOOD. 

TxeEY told me the diamond-tiar on her head 

Gleamed out like the chain-lightning ’mid her soft hair; 
They told me the many-hued glory it shed 

Seemed a rainbow still playing resplendently there; 
I marked not the gem’s regal lustre the while— 
I saw but her sunny, her soul-illumed smile. 


They told me the plume floated over her face, 
Like a snowy cloud shading the rose-light of morn; 
I saw not the soft feather’s tremulous grace— 
I watched but the being by whom it was worn; 
I watched her white brow as benignly it bent, 
While the million-voiced welcome the air around rent. 


They told me the rich silken robe that she wore 
Was of exquisite texture and loveliest dye, 
Embroidered with blossoms of silver all o’er, 
And clasped with pure jewels that dazzled the eye; 
I saw not, I thought not of clasp, robe or wreath— 
I thought of the timid heart beating beneath, 





I was born in a land where they bend not the knee, 
Save to One—unto whom even monarchs bow down; 
But lo! as I gazed, in my breast springing free, 
Love knelt to her sweetness, forgetting her crown; 
And my heart might have challenged the myriads there, 
For the warmth of its praise, and the truth of its prayer. 


And to her—to that maiden, young, innocent, gay, 
With the wild rose of Childhood yet warm on her cheek, 
And a spirit, scarce calmed from its infantine play 
Into Woman's deep feeling, devoted and meek ; 
To her, in the bloom of her shadowless youth, 
Proud millions are turning with chivalrous truth. 
It is right—the All-judging hath ordered it so; 
In the light of His favor the pure maiden stands ; 
And who, that has gazed on that cheek’s modest glow, 
Would not yield without murmur his fate to her hands? 
Trust on, noble Britons! trust freely the while! 
I would stake my soul’s hope on the truth of that smile. 





Sitz or Mount Sixat.—To Sinai itself we came with 
some incredulity, wishing to investigate the pens whether 
there was any probable greund, beyond monki: tradition, for 
fixing upon the present supposed site. We were both sur 
prised and gratified to find here, in the inmost recesses of 
these dark and granite mountains, a fine plain 
out before the foot of the so-called Horeb—e plain of 
containing two or three millions of people—from south 
end of which the mountain rises perpendicularly, and over 
looks the whole, so that whatever passed upon its top 
be visible to all. This part of the mountain is about 1,200 
feet above the plain; the summit, now called Sinsi, is 4 
two miles further south, and is not visible from below. Wi 
this summit Moses, probably, had no concern. South-west 
of this is Mount St. Catharine, 2,700 feet above the — 
and nearly 1,000 feet higher than Gebel Mousa, of pre 
We made minute and particular inquiries of Arabs and 8d 
acquainted with the whole peninsula, and could not the 
that there was so much room in any other spot sion 
mountains, certainly not in the vicinity of any of the 
peaks. Prof. Robineon’s Letter from Jerusale®. 
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